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Poetry. 





—_——_ 
Fog the Commonwealth, 

SPEAKER. 
BY MYRON B. BENTON. 


The gentle hight at morn uplifts 

To giddy fields the lagging mist: 

With flowing step the sea obeys 

The placid moon’s enticing rays: 

And Spring brings forth, with no rude strife, 
The buried buds to scented life,— 

Flecks the gray turf with violets, 

When robin-songs drown all regrets. 

O what avail thy ready lip, 

Thy labored craft and tongue’s-end wit ? 
Do budding hearts bloom like the rose 


When petaled wind in June-time blows ? 


Or faces lift—soul-woke, life-stirred— 
Their gladness up beneath thy word? 
The studied gesture, art, and din 

Of battling words, no conquest win: 
The silent foree no labor wrought, 
The subtile charm no learning taught, 
Alone persuade : comes forth success 
From eloquence no words express. 


DRIFTING AWAY. 
BY W. Db, HOWELLS. 


As one whom seaward winds beat from the shore, 
Sees all the land go from him out of sight, 
And waits with doubtful heart the stooping night, 
In some frail shallop without sail or oar, 
Drifting away ! 


I ride forlorn upon the sea of life, 
Far out and farther unto unknown deeps, 
Down the dark gulfs and up the dizzy steeps, 
Whirled in the tumult of the ocean sirife, 
Drifting away! 


Like faint, faint lights, I see my old beliefs 
Fade from me one by one, and shine no more ; 
Old loves, old hopes lie dead upon the shore, | 

Wept all about by ghosts of childhood griefs, | 

Drifting away ! | 

O never more the happy land shall glow, | 
With the fair light of morning on mine eyes ; 
Upon its loftiest peak the sunset dies, H 

And night is in the peaceful vales below, 

Drifting away ! j 


I rise and stretch my longing arms in vain, 
And fold in yoid embraces on my breast 
The nothing claspt, and with dim fears opprest, 
Cry to the shores I shall not see &gain, 
Drifting away! 





Miscellaneous. — 


MY HUMMING BIRDS. 


BY WEBBER. 


As a child, I always had a passion for the 
Humming Bird. It ever caused a thrill of 
delight when one of these glittering creatures, 
with its soft hum of tlight, came out of repose 
all suddenly—hanging, a saphire stilled upon 
the air, —for here no wings are seen,—as, like 
a quick bright thought, it darts is still, and 
then away ! ; 

The mystery of ‘‘ whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth,” was a lovely and exciting 
one tome. How and where could a thing so 
delicate live in a rough, wintry world like 
this? How could the glory of its burnished 
plumes remain undimmed, that it thus shot 
forth arrows of light into, my eyes, while all 
other things seemed slowly fading? Where 
could it) renew its splendors?- In what far 
bath of gems dissolved, dipping, come forth 
mailed in its varied shine ?—Llow could those 
tiny wings, whose soul-like motion no mortal 
eye can follow, bear the frail sprite through 
beating tempests that are hurling the alba- 
tross, with mighty pinions, prone upon the 
wave; or that dash the sea-eagle, shrieking, 
against its eyrie-clitf? TLow speeds it straight 
and sate—the gem-arrow of the elfs ? 

Could it be that the tiny birds lived only 
on the nectar of tlowers? It seemed surely, 
the fitting food for beauty so ethereal. But 
then, it removed them = so far from things gt 
the earth, earthly —their home must surely be 
fairyland, and they coursers of the wind tor 
«Eriel to ** put a girdle round the earth,” if 
this be so. But, if there be no fairies, and 
those be only natural forces that propel it so ; 
is nectar, or ambrosia even, food of the sub- 
stance that could give the steely toughness 
to those hair-spring thews, whose sharp 
stroke cuts a resistless way through hurri- 
canes ? 

= * * = a 

Entering the library one morning, I saw, 
to my delight, a humming bird tluttering 
against the upper part of a window, the lower 
sash of which was raised. | advanced sottly, 
but rapidly as possible, and let down the 
sash. 

. . * . 7~ 

I succeeded in securing an uninjured captive 
which to my inexpressible delight, proved to be 
one of the ruby-throated species—the most 
splendid and diminutive that comes north of 
Florida. It immediately suggested itse.f to me 
that a mixture of two parts refined loaf-sugar, 
with one of fine honey, inten of water, would 
make about the nearest approach, to the nec- 
tar of flowers... While my sister ran to pre- 
pare it | gradually opened my hand to look 
at my prisoner, and saw to my no little 
amusement as well as surprise, that it was 
actually ** plaving possum “—teigning to be 
dead most skilltully! It lay on my open 
palm motionless for. some minutes, during 
which | watched it in breathless curiosity. 1 

saw it gradually open its bright little eyes to 
peep whether the way was clear, and then 
close them slowly as it caught my eve upon 
it; but, wher the manufactured nectar came, 
and a drop was touched gently to the point of 
its bill, it came to lite very suddenly, and in 
a moment was on its legs, drinking with eager 
gusto of the refreshing draught trom a sily er 
tea-spoon. When sated, it refused to take 
more, and sat perched with the coolest) selt- 
composure on my finger, and plumed itself 
quite as artistically as if on its favorite spray. 
1 was enchanted with the bold, innocent con- 
fidence with which it turned up its keen, black 
eye to survey us, as much as to say, ‘* Well, 
good tolk—who are vou?” 

Thus, in less than an hour. this apparently 
tameless rider of the winds, was perched pleas- 
antly chirping, upon my finger, and received its 


food with edifying eagerness from my sister's | 


hand. It seemed completely domesticated 
from the moment that a taste of its natural 
food reassured it and left no room to doubt 


, our being friends. 


‘manner of the doves. 


in its soft chirps. Indeed, I never saw any 
creature so thoroughly tamed in so short a 
time before. This state of things continued 


some three weeks, when I observed it begin- | 
I resorted to every | 


ning to lose its vivacity. ' 
expedient I could think of; offered it small 


insects, &c., but with no avail; it would not) 


touch them. 
We at length came to the melancholy 


con- | 
clusion, that we must either resign oasis 


to see it die, or let it go. This last alterna- 
tive, cost my sister some bitter tears. We 
had made a delicate little cage for it and had 
jaccustomed it to roosting and feeding in it 
while loose in the rooms, and I eonsoled her 
| with the hope that perhaps it might return to 
ithe cage as usual, even when hung in the gar- 
iden. The experiment was tried. The cage 
' was hung in a lilac bush, and the moment the 
'door was opened, the little fellow darted 
; away out of sight. My heart sank within me, 


By the next day, it would- 
/come from any part of either room—alight | 
upon the side of a white China cup, contain- | 
ing the mixture, and drink eagerly with its | 
long bill thrust into the very base, after the | 
It would alight on our | 
fingers, and seem to talk with us endearingly, | 


i for I could not but fear that it was gone for-| 


;ever, and my poor sister sobbed! aloud. +I 
comforted her as best I might, and though 
| without any hope myself, endeavored to fill 
|her with it and divert her grief gby occupa- 
ition. So we prepared a nice new cup of our 
; nectar—hung the cage with flowers—left the 
| door wide open and the white cup invitingly 
| conspicuous—then resting from our labors, 
| withdrew a short distance to the foot of a 
| tree, to watch the result. We waited for a 
| whole hour with straining eyes, and becoming 
/completely discouraged had arisen from the 
| grass and were turning to go, when my sister 
} uttered a low exclamation— 

**Whist! look brother.” 

The little fellow was darting to and fro in 
front of his cage, as if confused for a moment 
by the flower drapery; but the white cup 
j; seemed to overcome his-doubts very quickly, 
and, with fluttering hearts, we saw him settle 
upon the cup as of old, and while he drank, 
iwe rushed lightly forward on tiptoe to secure 


th 





ere quite rebuked for our want of 
| faith when the charming creature, after delib- | 
erately finishing its draught, looked up into | 
our flurried faces with the quietest expression 
of inquiry. Lalmost heard it ask ina patron- | 
| izing way— ; 

| **Why, what's the matter, good people?” 
| I felt so much ashamed, that I immediately 
threw open the door again and let him have 
the rest of the day to himself; but as I ob- 
,served him playing with some of the wild 
birds, I concluded to shut him up for a week 
; or two longer, when he returned as ‘usual to 
}roost that night. While out, he had evident- 
| ly found the restorative for which he had been : 
| pining, and what that might be, I now deter- 
}mined if possible, to discover. The necessity 
\of having a pair of the young birds, that I 
might be enabled to study their habits more | 
effectually, became now more fully apparent, 
for I knew, however tame our bird might be 
now, that if it happened to meet with its old | 


mate, or a new one, it would be sure to de-, 


sert us, as a matter of course. Young ones, | 
raised by myself, I could trust. - | 
! 


(Ie succeeds in capturing a nest of young 


} 
| ones. ) | 


In a few weeks we hung the cage out with 
open doors again—tinding that all the birds | 


were beginning to mope and look as if they 


were going to die, as had been the case with 
the Kubybreast several times before. He 
had always been relieved by letting him out ; 
but as he instantly disappeared, we could not 


discover what the antidote he sought might 


be. —— opened the cage this time, it 
was a brigisummer morning just after sun- 
rise. What was our surprise to see the Ru- 


‘ bythroat, instead of darting away as usual, 


remain with the young ones, which had imme- 
diately sought sprays, as if feeling a little un- 
certain what to dou with themselves. Scarlet 
flew round and round them; then he would 
dart off to a little distance in the garden and 
suspend himself on the wing for an instant, 
before what | at first could not perceive to be 
anything more than two bare twigs,—then he 
would return and fly around them again, as if 
to show them how easy it was. 

‘The bold little tellows did not require long 
persuasion, but were soon launched on air 
again, and in a moment orso were using their 
wings—tor all we could see, with about as 
much confidence and ease as Lr. Rubythroat. 
They, too, commenced the same mancuvres 
among the shrubbery, and as there were no 
flowers there, we were sadly puzzled to think 
what it was they were dippimg at so eagerly, 
to the utter neglect of the many flowers, not+ 
one of which they appeared to notice. We 
moved closer, to watch them to better advan- 
tage, and in doing so, changed our relative 
position to the Sun. At once the thing was 
revealed to me. [caught friend Ruby in the 
very act of abstracting a sinall spider, with 
the point of his long beak, from the centre of 
one of those beautiful circular webs of the 
garden spider, that so abounds throughout 
the South. The thing was done so daimtily 
that he did not stir the dew drops, which, 
now glittering in the golden sunbeams, re- 
vealed the tracery all diamond- 
strung. 

**Itah! we've got your secret, my friends! 
Hah! ha! hah!” 

And we clapped and danced in triumph. 
Our presence did not disturb them in the least, 
and we watched them catching spiders tor 
halt an hour. They trequently canie within 
two feet of our faces, and we could distinctly | 
sve them pluck the little spider trom the cen- 
tre of its wheel where it hes and swallow. it 
entire. Atter this we let them out daily, and 
although we watched them closely and with 
the most patient care, wee never could see 
them touch the spiders again, until the usual 
interval of about a tortnight had elapsed, 
when they attacked them again as vigorously 
as eV er—but the foray olf one morning seemed 
to suthce. We also observed them caretully, 
to ascertain whether they ate any other in- 
sects than these spiders—but, although we 
brought them every variety of the smallest 
and most tender that we could tind, they did 
not notice them at all—but it we would shut 
them up past the time, until they began to 
look drooping, and then bring one of those 
little spiders along with other small insects, 
they would snap up the spider soon enough, 
but pay no attention to the others. We were 
thoroughly convinced, after careful experi- 
ment upon two fanulies of them, that they 
neither live entirely upon the nectar of tlow- 
ers—as all the old naturalists suppose—nor 
upon carious small msects in addition te the 
nectar, as Air. Audubon asserts. dhe tact 
is they can no more live beyond a certain 
tume—about a fortnight—upon nectar alone, 
than they can upon air alone, nor do | believe 
that lite could be preserved beyond a tew 
days upon spiders alone. § 


gessamer 





te The proclamation, it was urged, would 
not reach the slaves. ‘Their masters would 
not let them hear of it. A Delaware county 
soldier, just arrived at home on a turlough, 
asserts that the first injormation he had of the 
President's proclamation, was from a runaway 
negro slave in Northern Mississippi. The 
soldier did not bear it trom Northern sources 
ull he had arrived within twelve miles of the 
Vhio river. 





Ce Politeness is like an air-cushion—there 
‘may be nothing solid in it, but it eases the 
, jolts wondertuily. 


FLOGGING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY M. D. CONWAY. 


It was CHamMrort who, when RULHIERES 
saidthat he had committed only one sin in 
his life, asked, ‘‘ When will that end ;” 


terminable ; for it is a sad, incompetent, 
abortive method of controlling a child, and 
therefore a sin. ‘* It is worse than a crime— 
‘tis a blunder,” said NapoLron: this is not 
considered an orthodox sentiment, but yet 
the New Testament word for SIN is A MISSING. 
And if ever there was anything which ‘* miss- 
ed it,” it is the infliction of physical suffering 
on a child. 

If teachers would only reflect thoroughly 
on this subject, and ask themselves why they 
do it, they would blush for the flimsiness or 
the lowness of their motives in it. We know 
that most persons are brought up to think 
it a scriptural injunction to flog: Deacon 
LEATHERSTRAP never enters on his pious 
chastening of wayward youth, without saying 
as grace before meat, *‘ that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, ‘* Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.’ ” The pious Deacon 
has just one hundred and fifty various read- 
ings to explain away the text, near-by, that 
‘*there is a time to dance,” 

(Since all who take part in a waltz or cotillon 

Are mounted for hell on the devil’s own pillion, 
Who as every true orthodox Christian well knows, 
Approaches the heart through the door of the tues.) 

When SOLOMON says there is no difference 
between a man and 4 beast, the Deacon will 
discover that the wise man only collected a 
number of popular proverbs and sayings, 
some good, some bad, as are the proverbs of 
all nations. But ‘*Spare the rod and_ spoil 
the child” is pure inspiration,—the argument 
for which is, that Leatherstrap has too little 
sense or patience to find out the true way to 
a child’s heart or brain. We do not deny 
that children are very trying; but the teach- 
eris put there to be tried, and his or her 
highest quality would be, when tried, not to 
be found wanting. ‘To beat is a confession 
of inadequacy ; it proves nothing except the 
greater physical power of the whipper to the 
whippee. Have you taught the rude boy the 
real excellence of order and good conduct ? 
Have you not descended to his own savage 
level, and, by matching violence with violence, 
inaugurated animal power as the moral test ? 

We once knew an old New England parson 
who informed his congregation that the great 
evil in the raising of children, seemed to him 
to be the growing disobedience OF PARENTS ! 
They doubtless expected that he would say 
the disobedience of children; but the old man 
had gone deeper, and seen that the child was 
a part of God's nature, as much so’as a peach 
or plum. Nature is commanded by obeying 
her: he raises the best peach and plum, who 
best knows and obeys the Law of peach and: 
plum.—He controls the child best who studies 
it most deeply, and finding its individuality, 
its law, lays hold on those sacred heart- 
strings. The rattan is the method of impa- 
tience; it ignores the divine plan of love 
which wins the affection of the child, and 
gains the secret of its nature by which it can, 
always be contpélled. It cuts the Gordian 
knot, doesngMintieit. We have the authority 
of Paul foy4aying, that if aman strive for mas- 
At is he not crowned unless he strive 
LAWELLLY.” 
e were about to write that such treat- 
ment of children is BRUTAL. On _ reflection, 
Mr. Rarey’s success in taming horses has 
made that designation too respectable to be 
applied to the flogging system. Is it not 
melancholy that the age which has learned 
that the animal can be best tamed without 
having a lash even within reach, should yet 
regard the human child as tractable only by 
blows! Let us suppose a child to have be- 
haved rudely, obstinately; to have lied or 
sworn oaths. The teacher inflicts bodily 
chastisement. Now what is gained under any 
result? The child is quiet, or the child is 
penitent. But its quietness is sullenness, the 
gathering of all the bitter secretions of its 
nature into their Marah-spring; or its penitence 
is, still worse, the token of a nature becom- 
ing abject, the penitence of fear which is low- 
er than a spirited rebellion. But besides 
this, that the very good supposed to be se- 
cured is entirely on the surface, the grim 
evils which have risen up are such as may 
never be set aside. I. The child who has 
been beaten is disgraced; disgraced in its 
own eyes, and those of its companions. The 
laws of nature hold in beasts; and personal 
disgrace is the parent of recklessness. A 
child which has once been beaten in’ school, 
has less to lose afterward; be so good as it 
can, and it can never wipe off the disgrace 
of its flogging, the humiliation of the cries 
that torture forced from it, and the memory 
of the taunts which were only too freely giv- 
en by its companions during recess. A boy 
who has been whipped before girls, or where 
they know it, can never forget; a girl who 
has been chastised before boys, is embittered 
verhaps for life. 2. By this means a low and 
fea association is given to that which should 
be always beautiful and attractive. For a 
child brimming with life and frolic, freedom, 
study, isat bestatask anda hardship. A wise 
teacher will associate with it every possible 
delight’ The most successful teacher of an 
infant school, who ever lived in Boston, de- 
clared that her success was chiefliy due to a 
closet adjoining her school-room, where the 
children were frequently allowed to go and 
find a baby-house, and atray with clay for 
mud-pies, already for their amusement! But 
to associate good order with a scene of blows 
and sobs! To detine education as something 
that grows on a birch tree! to make the nur- 
sery of the intellect™a long memory of wrath 
and ill-feeling! What wonder if the mind so 
nursed, learned to hate the sight of a book ? 
How many tender gums have been lacerated 
on the stony udders of a false system ? 

It is time that our teachers were taught. 
Let them learn that a reverence for the child's 
nature, would instruct them in every emer- 
gency. For the rudeness, the wildness, even 
the seemingefalsehood of agchild, are the un- 
tutored manifestations of a nature which could 
not be crushed out without making the child 
a nonentity.—Is it not strange that so many 
years of slow learning should be allowed a 
a child to learn the alphabet, then to spell, 
then to read, and vet that it should be held 
from the first in full debt to the whole moral 
law, and punished for deviation from it? Yet 
why should a child be supposed to know the 
sacred obligation of truth, before it knows 
how to write? Why should it be held to 
know the laws of property, the difference of 
MEUM AND TUUM in a less time than it can 
learn arithmetic? People will not whip a 
child for not knowing how to read at four, or 
write at six; but will do so if it says what is 
not so, and takes what does not belong to it. 
Yet, properly speaking, a child cannot lie 
betore it is some fourteen or fifteen years old, 
nor steal. The standard which adults have 
in their minds against theft and falsehood, 
has been lifted by long experiences, observa- 
tions, and until that standard is lifted in the | 
child’s mind, (which cannot be done by WoRDs 
from any lips,) until it has experience and 
culture of its own, its misstatement can nev-| 
er be called a lie, nor its appropriation of | 
what it desires, theft. These are the first, | 
unregulated manifestations of imagination, of! 
appetite, of life—all of which go to make the | 
child; see, O teacher, that in taming them | 
you do not make them TaME enough,—that | 
in dealing with nature you do not build her’ 
sepulchre! We do not wish the spirits whis- 
pered out of the children. We do not wish 








an annual crop of tombstones from our Pub-_ 
Moral-suasion is indeed harder | 
and slower than rattan suasion: but the one, 


lic Schools. 


This | 


sin of flogging in Schools seems equally in- 


| Sives us elevated men and women, the other 
| MAY give us cats and spaniels instead. Will 
! not our educational authorities see that a rule 
is made on this subject and enforced ? 








From the London Daily News, Oct. 6. 
END OF THE COTTON FAMINE IN ENGLAND. 
The day was sure to arrive when the gen- | 
eral inability to believe in a supply of cotton | 
from other sources than the American Cotton | 
States must give way before the facts. That! 
day seems to be near at hand. At the end of 
last week the cargoes from India began to ar- | 
rive. Upwards of 10,000 bales from Bombay | 
came in during three days, and the quantity | 
from that port actually at sea and at Liver- 
pool was found to be about 397,000 bales; so | 
that Mr. Villiers, whose promises were held 
to be rash when he spoke of 400,000 bales, 
appears to be fully justified in the hopefulness 
of his tone. The next disclosure was, that 
we have a prospect of a supply, in 1863, of | 
1,630,000 out of the 4,000,000 which is the 
argest quantity desired at the ordinary rate | 
of prices. This amount will be just double | 
the quantity used per week for the last three 
months; and thus it would seem that the 
worst must be past. At the recent high 
prices, the weekly average taken by the | 
trade has been 15,278, and the promised sup- 
ply, independent of any change in American | 
affairs, will yield 31,346 bales per week. ‘The | 
sources of this supply are India, the Brazils, 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Italy, chance car-| 
goes from America, and ‘other. sources.” | 
These ** other sources ” are credited with on- | 
ly 25,000, Considering that the West Indies | 
are included under this head, it is reasonable | 
to hope that the supply may turn out to have 
been underrated even for the coming season. | 
The reports from Jamaica are in the highest 
degree e couraging, both as to the flourish- | 
ing condition of the growing @FOp and the! 
rapid increase of the areca devoted to cotton. | 
In Guiana and Demerara the proprictors are 
setting heartily-to work to procure the re- 
quisite labor, which may probably be supplied 
from the United States. Agricultural ma- 
chinery, of the highest order, has beerstnt 
out to Porto Rico, which is expected to sup- 
ply a large quantity, not less than the pro-| 
duce of 2,000 acres, next year, and the quali- | 
ty ofthe West Indian cotton is declared to be 
scarcely short of the highest rates of Ameri- 
can. Already we see that as time passes on, 
we find ourselves under the process. of being 
weaned from our obstinate reliance on the 
slave States; and from month to month we 
shall Icarn to give up the irrational hope of | 
any settlement in America which can restore 
the old state of affairs. 





A “‘ WHIPPING HOUSE.” 


A correspondent of the Missouri Democrat, | 
writing from Helena, Arkansas, under the 
date of September 9th, describes, as follows, 
one of the beauties of the ** peculiar insfitu- 
tion :” 


‘Perhaps your readers are not aware that 
whipping negroes is a regular business in 
some parts of the South; but such is undoubt- 
edly the case. Improved machinery has been 
invented and put into operation, and whip- 
ping is done by wholesale. | 

"** An institution of this kind is located at) 
Mayena, twenty-five miles from this place on 
the St. Francis road. The ‘‘ whipping 
house,” as it is called, is about six feet in di- 
ameter and tenfeet high. A shaft runs from 
bottom to top: on the upper end is a small 
cog wheel running horizontally, into which a 
large wheel works. The propelling power is 
arobust negro. Attached to the shaft are 
leather thongs or straps about two inches 
wide. Lashes are inserted in these, and when 
the shaft is in motion they reach the walls. 
The straps extend from the feet to the neck. 
Near by is the office and stripping-house. 
Here the victims are divested of their clothing, 
and five or six are placed in the torture- 
room, the door being fastened, the negro on | 
hold of the crank ; the proprietor with watch 
in hand orders the machine to be put in mo- 
tion. Around whirls the shaft at the rate of 
two hundred revolutions per minute, with | 
straps and lashes extended, bruising and lac- 
erating the poor victim with thousands of 
blows extending from head to feet. Fitteen | 
minutes is considered by the proprietor— 
Hampton Jones—to be a reasonable time to 
grind abatch of human flesh, and thenit is so 
very cheap, costing but a ‘lollar per head. Ido 
think it very nearly eqhals hellitself. Nothing 
for human torture could be more terrible. A 
thousand scorpions stinging their flesh would 
not inflict more punishment. At the expira- 
tion of the time the poor bleeding, quivering 
victims are brought ont more dead than alive. | 
The plantations for miles sent their grists to 
this mill to be ground, and the proprietor has 
been doing a thriving business until the Union 
troops came, and consequently Otheilo’s oc- 
pation was ruined.” 





RESTORATION OF THE CLAUDIAN AQUEDUCT. 


The following is extracted from a letter 
from Rome:—‘ Prince Torlonia has just 
brought a considerable undertaking to a suc- 
cessful termination, Thanks to his powerful 
assistance, the aqueduct of Claudius, which 
was intended to draw off the waters of the 
Lake Celano or Fucino, is re-established. 
The Lake Fucino, four Roman leagues in 
length andtwo broad, is situated at thirty-two 
miles from Sora, in the Abruzzi, and sixty- 
two from Rome. Its overtlowing frequently 
desolated the surrounding country, from, 
which, when the water had retired, poisonous 
exhalations emanated. On the occasion of 
the inauguration of the channel to pour into 
the Liris the overtlow of the waters of this 
lake, the Emperor Claudius gave a combat of 
galleys, manned by 19,000 gladiators. An 
immense crowd and the Pretorian Guard 
lined the banks to prevent the flight of the 
unfortunate cambatants. * The combat,’ says 
Tacitus, ‘although between criminals, was 
worthy of the bravest soldiers.” The spectacle 
being concluded, the flood-gates were opened, 
but the flood did not succeed, and it was nec- 
essary to deepen the channel. Trajan, Adri- 
an, the Emperor Frederick UL., and Alphonse 
I., caused new works to be executed, which 
were resumed in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. In 1826, the Neapolitan 
Government also undertook to clear and re- 
store the Claudian aqueduct. The glory of 
bringing this difficult work to an end belongs 
to Prince Torlonia, who, after ten years’ la- 
bor, and an outlay of several millions, at last 
saw, on the 9th of this month, the waters of 
the Fucino move from their level, and flow 
like a torrent, to cries of * Viva Victor Eman- 
uele,’ ‘ Viva il Pfincipe Torlonia.". Time is 
still necessary to drain the Fucino entirely ; 
but the progressive lowering of the lake will 
by degrees restore to cultivation a superficies 
of 35,000 acres. It is erlculsted that the sale 
of the land will quadruple the capital expend- 
ed on the undertaking, | 





te Two friends meeting, one remarked, 
‘‘] have just met a man who told me I looked | 
like you.” ‘* Tell me who it was, that I may | 
knock him down,” replied the friend. ‘* Don’t 
troudle yourself,” said he, **I did that myself 
immediately.” 





te A milkman was awakened by a wag in 
the night with the announcement that his best 
cow was choking. He forthwith jumped up 
to save the life of Brunnie,when lo! he found 
a turnip stuck in the mouth of the pump. | 


A scene at the White House in 1833, at 


JACKSON AND CALHOUN. | IAMERICAN PAPER CURRENCY. THE MARVELS OF A SEED. 


| Many have heard their fathers and grand- 
the lodgings of John C. Calhoun the same fathers speak of ‘* Old tenor,” and of ** Con- | 
0 . = 7 > »¢ Meci- 
night, and a death-bed scene at the Hermi- finental money,” and but few have by A 
sank taser ll ceachina te. adie & mens of that worthless currency. The pro-| 
GPs." § graphically portrayed by Sen- vincinal government of Massachusetts in 1690 | 
ator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, in the debate made the first issue of paper money, under 
on the Confiscation Bill. It is a very strik- the denomination of bills ef credit, for) the germs of all past, present and future 
+ 2 i . Le ‘ afr y ny > . Y 5 . ¢ Mi . 
ing picture :— the purpose of defraying the expenses Of generations of seed were contained one with- 
an expedition to Canada. These bills. when) j) the other, as packed in a succession of 
Mr. Presivent :—If Calhoun had been first issued, were of less worth than specie;! boxes. Other learned men have explained 
executed for his treason in 1833, there would in New England they were valued at six shil-| «his mystery ina different way. But what 
have been no rebellion now; and perhaps he lings for a silver dollar, in New York at eight | signify all their explanations? Let them ex- 
came nearer his execution than most people shillings, in Pennsylvania at seven shillings | plain it as they will, the wonder remains the 
are aware. You well know the conspirators and sixpence ; hence arose the different cur-| same, and we must look upon the reproduc- 
in South Carolina proeeeded to the commis- Tencies in those provinces, which exist even) tign of the seed as a continual miracle, 
sion of the overt act. to the present day. It depreciated very rap- Is there upon earth a machine, is there a 
; — was the chief adviser. General regs — forty-five shillings came to be of| place, is there even a city, which contains so 
Jackson knew it well, and- determined that the value of one dollar, at which it stood, puch that is wonderful as is enclosed in a lit- 
the law should be put in execution against Many years, and was denominated ‘‘ old ten- | tle seed—one grain of corn, one little brown 


Have you ever considered how wonderful 
a thing the seed of a plant is? Itis a mira- 
cle. God said ‘* Let there be plants yielding 
seed,” and it was further added, ‘‘each one 
after his kind.” 

The great naturalist Cuvier, thought that 


him; not against the poor misguided men 
that followed, but against the chief conspira- 
tor. He had resolved on his prosecution and 
trial, and if convicted,ehis execution for trea- 


or,” (old tender.) 
This mode of liquidating the public de-| 


mands and satisfying the claims of private 
creditors was initiated, in many instances, by 


apple seed, one small seed of a tree, picked 
up, perhaps, by a sparrow for her little ones, 
the smallest of a poppy ora bluebell, or even 
one of the seeds that are so small that they 


son. He said that if he had an Attorney the other provinces, and among the rest New) {vat about the air invisible to our eyes? Ah! 
General that would not draw an indictment, York. In 1745, Massachusetts alone issued) there is a world of marvel and brilliant beau- 
he would find one that would. Things were bills to the amount of between two and three} ties Hidden in each of these tiny seeds. Con- 
approaching the crisis. Calhoun became million ofpounds, lawful money ; and in three | sider their immense number, the perfect sep- 
aware of Jackson's determination, and sent years after, by depreciation, £1100 of these | aration of the different kinds, their power of 
Letcher of Kentucky to confer with him on bills were only worth orequal to £100 ster-  jife and resurrection, and Genie wonderful 
the’subject, and to learn his real intentions. ling. Great Britain paid to that colony £130,- fruitfulness. 

Ile went to the President’s house. It was al- (OU sterling for expenses incurred by her in | Consider first theirnumber. About a hun- 
ready late at night. The President received the expedition against Louisburgh, in the dred and fifty years ago, the celebrated Lin- 
him with his usual courtesy ; but, sir, that last mentioned year, with which she redeem- nzeus who has been valied the father of bota- 
mild blue eye, which at times would fill with ed her res at the rate of fifty shillings per ny, veckowed about 8,000 different kinds of 
tears and overtlow like that of a woman, was | ounce of silver, ta ants: . Ral ; 2 
kindled up that night with unwonted fire. When the troubles of the Revolution com- | owt eter ak sta 
He reasoned with him for a while, then paced meneed, Congress, having no other resource) But one hundred years after him, M. de Can- 
the floor. His indignation became fully | for revenue, had regourse to the system of dolle, of Geneva, described 40,000 kinds of 
aroused. At times he stormed in passion paper money and the provinces did the same plants, and supposed it possible that the num- 
towering and&sublime, till, rising to its full toa largeamount. In 1775, Congress issued ber might be 100,000, 

height, his frame dilating and quivering, bills of eredit to the amount. of 33,000,000 ; Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 
every feature glowing with the living fire and to force their circulation, and prevent’ kinds of plants ever failed to bear the right 
within, with that oath which in him never their return for redemption, it made them, by ceed ? a they ever deceived us? Has 
seemed profane, but the struggle of a great resolution, a lawful tender, and declared a) seed of whcat ever vielded barley, or a seed 
soul to take hold of the Almighty for the refusal to receive them an extinguishment of of g poppy grown up into a suntlower? Has 
strength of his purpose, he declared to the debt for which they were offered for pay-! a svceamore tree ever sprung from an acorn, 
Letcher that if another step was taken, ‘*by ment. This was a sort of forced loan, and) ora beach tree from a chestnut ? A little 


etheD ternal,” he would try Calhoun for trea- Congress declared, Jan, 11, 1776, that ‘*who-| bird may carry away the small seed of a sye- 


amore in its beak to feed its nestlings, and 
| on the way may drop it on the ground. The 
precluded tiny seed may spring up and grow where it 


son, and if convicted, he would hang him on ever should refuse to receive in payment Con- 
a gallows as high as Haman’s. tinental bills, should be regarded and treated 
Letcher could not misunderstand his pur- @s enemies to their country, and be 


pose. He saw that he was terribly in ear- from intercourse with its inhabitants.” | fell, unnoticed, and sixty years after it may 
nest. From that interview he hastened to ‘Until the amount (says Mr. Jefferson) become a magnificent tree, under which the 
5 | bo] 


He had retired to exceeded $9,000,000, the bills passed at their} flocks of the valley and their shepherds may 


find rest in the shade. 


the lodgings of Calhoun. 
his bed. Ile knocked at his bed chamber ngiminal value, alter which the depreciation | 
and was admitted. Calhoun received him) was great.” | Consider next the wonderful power of life 
sitting up in bed, with his cloak around him. | This Continental money formed almost the | and resurrection bestowed on the seeds of 
Letcher detailed all that occurred, giving the | entire circulating medium of the country dur- | plants, so that they may be preserved from 
entire conversation between him and Jack- ing the Revolution, and accounts were kept) year to year, and even from century to cen- 
son, and described the old hero as he took in it, but the specie value was also generally! jury,” 
that oath. entered as follows: ‘1779, June 5. To} Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer and 
There sat Calhoun, drinking in eagerly cash paid Reuben Dean for a screw for a State! shut them up, and sixty years afterwards, 
every word, and, as Letcher proceeded, he seal, Conv'l, £9, lawl, £0, 16s. 4d.”—which| when his hair is white and his step tottering, 
became pale as death, and trembled like an is as eleven to one. August 30, 1775, the Jet him take one of these seeds, and sow it in 
aspen leat. Yes, sir, Calhoun, great as he Provincial Congress of New York ordered the ground, and soon after he will see it 
was in intellect, quaked in his bed! And for an emission of bills to the amount of £45,000, spring up into new life, and become a young, 


what? Was it from fear or cowardice? Ah, in sums from ten to halfa dollar; and March’ fresh and beautiful plant. 
no. It was the consciousness of guilt. He 5, 1776, they ordered $137,000 more. Au- M. Jouaneut relates that in the year 1835, 


was the arch traitor, who, like Satan in Para- | gust 13, 1776, they again resolved to issue| seyeral old Celtic tombs were discovered near 


dise, ** brought death into the world and all 
our woe.” Within one week he came into the 
Senate, and voted for every section of Mr. 
Clay’s bill, and Gen. Jackson was prevailed 
upon not to prosecute him for his crime. 

I have been told, upon authority upon 
which I rely, that during the last days of 
Gen. Jackson at the Hermitage, while he was 
slowly sinking under the ravages of consump- 
tion—that mysterious disease, which, while it 
wastes the body, leaves, if possible, the mind 
more clear, and nearerto inspiration—he had 


bills of eredit for $500,000, in sums from one 


shilling to ten dollars. In the same Congress, | 


May 25, 1776, it was resolved that Thomas | 
Ilarriot had violated the resolutions of Con- 
gress, in refusing to receive Continental bills | 
in payment; and that he be held up to the 
public as an enemy to his country. It seems 
he was afterwards imprisoned for the like of- 
fence. January 14, 1777, the Continental | 
Congress declared that bills of credit, issued | 
by their authority, vught to pass current in 
all payments, &ec., and they recommended 


Begorac. Under the head of each of the 
dead bodies there was found a small, square 
stone or brick, with e hole in each, contain- 
ing a few seeds which had been planted there 
beside the dead by their heathen friends, who 
had buried them perhaps 1500 or 1700 years 
betore. These seeds were carefully sown by 
those who found them. What was seen 
to spring from the dust of the dead? Beau- 
tiful suntlowers, blue corn flowers, and clover 
bearing blossoms as bright and sweet as those 
which are woven into wreathes by the merry 


a conversation with his family physician and the State Legislatures to make them a lawful, children now playing in our, fields. 


friend. 

While lying upon his bed one dav, and 
speaking of his past Administration, he in- 
quired : 

‘*What act in my Administration, in your 
opinion, will posterity condemn with the 
greatest severity ?” 

The physician replied that he was unable to 
answer—that it might be the removal of the 
deposits. 

**Oh, no!” said the General. 

** Then it may be the specie circular ?” 

‘*Notat all!” 

‘* Whatis it, then 2” 

‘*T can tell you,” said he, rising up in his 
bed, his eves kindling up: ‘*I can tell you. 
Posterity will condemn me more because I 
was persuaded not to hang John C. Calhoun | 
as a traitor than for any other act of my life.” 


| 


tender; that a refusal to receive them should | 
work a forfeiture of the debt and that per- 
sons so conducting ought to be declared ene- 
mies to the liberties of the United States. 
The Hon. John Sloss Hobart reported to the | 
Provincial Congress of New York, that the! 
bills issued by them, then circulating, and, 
not on interest, amounted, August 2, 1777, | 
to £1,060,110, 
In 1780 they were worth only one-half, and | 
continued to fall, until 8500 and even more 
of these bills were required to buy a pound | 
of tea, and $1000 to buy a pair of boots. The 
next year (1781) they entirely stopped, ex- | 
cept at one hundred for one, under the fund- 
ing system established by the National Gov-| 
ernment, | 
Out of several hundred millions issued by | 
the Continental and by the different Provin- | 
} 


Some years ago, a vase, hermetically seal- 
ed, was found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by 
the English traveller, V inson, who sent it 
to the British Museum. ‘The librarian there, 
having unfortunately broken it, discovered 
in it a few grains of wheat and one or two 
yeas, old, wrinkled and as hard as stone. 
The peas were planted carefully under glass 
on the 5th of June, 1844, and at the end of 
thirty days these seeds were seen to spring 
up into new life. They had been buried prob- 
ably about 3,000 years ago, perhaps in the 
time of Moses, and had slept all that long 
time apparently dead, yet still living in the 
dust of the tomb.—Jectures by Prof. Claus- 
sen, of Switzerland, 





James A. Stone, a private in Edgarton’s 


Sir, does not this seem inspiration now? cial Congresses, probably more than four! Battery, Ist Reg. O. V. A., died of fever on 


If Calhoun, the originator of this conspiracy 
to dissolve the Union, and to build up the 
Southern Confederacy, had been executed 


hundred millions are still held by public bod- | 
les and by individuals, which are entirely | 


worthless except as matters of curiosity. | 


the 26th of Oct. last. 
‘Jimmy Stone” was born and raised a 
slave in Kentucky. Thirteen years ago he ran 


for his treason, we would have had no rebel- This is the more to be regretted, inasmuch, away from his master and found the recari 


lion now. 





COMMON COLDS. 


Messrs Epirors:—Every one is practi- 
cally familiar with common colds. The chill- 
iness and shivering, the dullness and languor, 
the soreness of throat, pain in the head, 
stuffed nostrils, and, still worse, the irritabil- 
ity of temper and the general discomfort, | 
have not only been experienced by every one 
at sometime, but it has been the misfortune of 
most people to pass through this unpleasant 
wars, repeatedly and frequently. 

It is certainly quite unnecessary for us to 
prepare an article upon the symptoms of a 
common cold, and although a consideration 
of the pathology and means of cure of this 
complaint might be interesting and profitable, 
1 only propose at present to indicate what 
my own observation and experience appear to 
teach, is a valuable and efficient preventative 
of this disorder. 

It is simply sulphuric ether. It should be 
taken by inhalation. A very little of the 
remedy will answer the entire purpose. The 
patient should not make an approach to ethe- 
rization, but only apply the nose to a bottle 
containing the liquid and make a few inspira- 
tions. This must be done (in order to be 
completely effectual) when the first symptoms 
of the cold manifest themselves. The result 
is an almost immediate and complete removal 
of all the symptoms, and no unpleasant effect 
ensues.—[J. BLacKMER, in the Bosto. Medi- 
cal Journal. 





Tunes Worth ForGETTING.—It is almost 
frightful, and altogether humiliating, to think 
how much there is in the common on-going of 
domestic and social life, which deserves noth- | 
ing but to be instantly and forever forgotten. | 
Yet it is equally amazing how large a class” 
seem to have no other business but to repeat 


as the loss fell the oftenest on the worn-out | 
soldier and the honest patriot. 
Gen. Alexander Lamilton, Secretary of the | 


and able report to Congress, on the subject 
of preserving the publie credit, in which he | 
advocated the redemption of these Continen- 
tal bills, and affirmed that the publie credit | 
was a matter of the highest importance to the 
honor and prosperity of the Binited States, 
which could only be supported by good faith 
and a punctual performance of contracts. | 
‘*The debt of the United States,” he says, | 
** was the price of liberty ; the faith of Amer- | 
ica has been repeatedly pledged for it, and 
with solemnities that give peculiar force to 
the obligation. To justify and preserve pub- | 
lic confidence ; to promote the increasing re- 
spectability of the American name ; to answer 
the calls of justice; to sustain landed proper- 
ty in its true value; to furnish new resources 
botn toagriculture and commerce ; to cement 
more closely the Union of States; to add to | 


their security against foreign attack; to es- | 
. ¢ “ . ' 
tablish public order on the basis of an up- 


right and liberal policy—are the great and 
valuable ends to be secured by a proper and | 
adequate provision for the support of public | 
eredit. The nature of the contract upon the | 
face of the bills is, that the public will pay | 
to the holder the sum therein expressed, and | 
it was from this circumstance that the bills | 
were ever received or circulated as money.” | 
His advice was not heeded. About $80,000,- | 
0OU was paid to the different States, to refund | 
expenses incurred by them during the Revo- | 
lution; and $400,000,000 of Continental cur- 
rency remains unredeemed to this day. The | 
great excuse for non-redemp ion was the ex- | 
tensive counterfeiting of them during the few | 
years of their issue.—Boston Ev. Gazelte.— | 


} 
} 
| 





SUBSCRIBE FOR NEWSPAPERS BEFORE THEIR | 
Price Apvances.—The Stanton (Wis) Times 


ous freedom which the infamous Fugitive 
Slave Law has of late years, allowed the 
poor fugitive in Ohio. A mason by trade, 


Treasury, on January 9, 1790, made a long| he found work and a home in Oberlin. He 


leaves here a wife and five children, with a 
little home, partly paid for by his own sav- 
ings during the struggling years of his free-~_— 
dom. He belonged to the white slaves of the 
South. Ilundreds who knew him never drea- 
med that African blood coursed in his veins. 
Many of those who were aware that he was 
tainted by remote ancestry from the outcast 
race, never suspected that he had been a slave. 
Nor was it known to his comrades in arms. 
Why should they knew it! There was nothing 
in manner or appearance to excite suspicion. 
But a soldier of the Union, commanded by his 
officers and respected by his comrades, it fell 
to him to re-visit his native state to help to put 
down the treason begotten by slavery, for 
aught we know to re-visit the very soil that, in 
the years of his bondage, drank the sweat of 
his unpaid labor. In that service he gave up 
his life. One soldicr, atleast, has been given 
by the despised, chattel race, to the cause of 
of the Union. Who doubts that thousands of 
his brethren, blacker though they may be 
would not fight as well and bravely for their 
liberties — and ours — were they allowed ?— 
Oberlin (O.) News. 





“THe Puysicat Men or Onto.” The 
commissioner of statistics of the State of Ohio, 
in his annual report, says; ‘‘Tbhat Professor 
Henry and himself have been several years 
engaged in defining the American man, by ac- 
curate measurements. He presents only such 
of these as go to describe accurately the men of 
Ohio. For this purpose, he gives the measure- 
ments ot three hundred farmers, miners and 
laborers, in several counties ; of two hundred 
thirty others, in eleven villages ; and five com- 
panies of Kenney’s cavalry, all native Ameri- 
cans. The following appears to be the gen- 
eral result of these measurements: That the 


and perpetuate these very things. Thatis the speaking of the advance of fifty per cent in | man of Ohio is five feet nine and one-third 


vocation of gossips—an order of society that 
perpetrates more mischief than all the com- 
bined plagues of Egypt together. You may 
have noticed how many speeches there are 
which become mischievous only by being heard 
a second time ; and what an army of both sexes 
are sworn to see to it, thatthe fatal repetition 
shall be had. Blessed is that man or woman 
that can let drop all the burrs and thistles, 
instead of picking them up, and fastening them 
on the next passenger! Would we only let 
the vexing and malicious sayings die, how fast | 
the lacerated and scandal ridden world would 
get heald and tranquilized.—Dr. Huntington. 





te There is not a stream of trouble so deep 
and swilt-running that we may not cross safely 
over it, if we ive courage to steer and 
strenth to pull. 





te” We should not forsake a good workbe- 
cause it does not advance with a rapid step. 
Faith in virtue, truth and Almighty goodness 
will save us alike from rashness and despait. 


the price of paper, says: | 

‘« The result of these fearful prices will be | 
a general advance in the prices of newspapers 
and job printing, or the actual suspension of | 
such as cannot afford these enormously in- | 
creasing expenses. We advise our readers 
to renew their subscribtions to the newspa-| 
pers before the price is increased, and busi- | 
ness men to get their printing done while | 
prices are reasonable.” 


+2 





Sicniricant Fact.—The only flag of any 
nation that has attempted to run the blockade 
has been that of England. This speaks vol- 
‘umes forthe hypocritical character of a portion 
of the public sentiments of Great Britain ; 
and also the sincere neutrality of its govern- 
‘ment. 





| gr‘ Pray dont attempt to darn your cob- 
| webs,” was Swift's advice to a gentleman of 
| strong imagination and weak memory, who 





| was laboriously explaining bimeelf. 


inches high, and is taller han any of the Eu- 
ropean nations of which there are measure- 
ments. He is taller than the Belgian, by sev- 
eral inches: than the English, and even the 
Scotch Highlanders. The Highlanders, how- | 
ever, exceed the Americans around the chest, 
and are, on the whole, the stoutest. In com- 
plexion, eyes, and hair, the light predominates 
over the dark. ‘The prevailing hair is brown, 
and the, prevailing eyes gray or blue. In one 
word, the native American is a modified Ger- 
man of the time of Tacitus, and such he ought 
to be from his antecedents. "— Historical 
Magazine, Oct. 





te” There are two kinds of cats, one with 
nine lives, the other with nine tails ; the former 
always fall upon their own feet, the latter 
upon others backs. 





tar Voltaire, speaking of law, said, “I never 
was but twice in my lie completely on the 
verge of ruin; first, when I lost a lawsuit, and, 


secondly, when I gained one. 


7. 
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~<{{9P The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 
Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court street, and 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, No. 319 Washington street, 
at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news- 
paper stand near the Old South, and at the 
newspaper stand in the. Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH! 
Premium for Subscribers. 


We ask every one who wants to establish 
an independent o of public opinion, for 
the fearless examination of all questions 
which concern the people’s welfare, uncon- 
trolled by cliques and not dependent upon 
class interests, upon a permanent basis of a 
supporting subscription list, to subscribe for 
the ComMoNWEALTH, and use their influence 


—~—~taft@obtain other subscriptions. 


Toe DOLLARS a year, payable alwsys in 
vance. 
For Ten DOLLARS paid at one time, six 
copies will be sent for one year, 
For FirTEEN DOLLARS, paid at one time, 
ten copies of the paper will be sent for 
0 For the "rely of papers by carriers, fifty 
v Pp 
cents additional will be required. . ‘ 
Premium. To any person who will for- 
ward us four dollars, two subscriptions for a 
ear, we will send as a premium, post paid, 
. D. Conway’s two books: Tux ResecTED 
Stone and Tue Goitpren Hovr. 5: 
Cannot every one of our present subscrib- 
ers secure these two books by sending us 
two new subscribers ? 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

It is said that once there was a man who 
thought that if he should run two miles he could 
jump over a mountain. When, after his run, 
he reached the base of the mountain he sat 
down to rest. We are reminded of this 
individual by the President’s message.— 
Taking a hundred days start he nears the 
base of his mountain; but it seems is very 
tired, and sits down to rest. He nods.— 
Never did wide-awakes usher in a more 
heavy-eyed President. Here, evidently 
fallen asleep, he takes to dreaming of the 
year 1900! Is it that despairing of the 
present he is turning his attention to future 
salvation? It will doubtless occur to many 
that we have about as much as we can attend 
to to deal with December 1862, without 
undertaking the burthens of the second gen- 
eration from this. Possibly that generation 
may have brains of its own to deal with its 
own affairs. 

The President says that Slavery is the 
cause of the War; the cause of its continu- 
ance; that we can have no peace so long as 
it exists. Then his proposition can only 
amount to a proposition to continue the war 
until the year 1900! 

To get any gleam of hope from this 
message is like trying to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers; so much is said to the 
point of that which is nothing to the point; 
but the least objectionable thing in it is that 
he indicates an intention to adhere to his 
proclamation, The question, however, 
arises: if the President means to carry out 
his Edict of Freedom on the New Year, what 
is all this stuff about gradual emancipation ? 

The guns of our navy and army cover to- 
day one million slaves. Will the President 
on that day strike the fetters from that mil- 
lion now in the reach of hisarm? Let him at- 
tend to that, and, for God’s sake, let the 
Twentieth Century alone! He is our Presi- 
dent, not that of posterity. 

The New Articles for the Constitution are 
ludicrous, and one can hardly believe that 
Orpheus C. Kerr dig@ not have his pocket tel- 
egraph on the lines, and so manage to insert 
several paragraphs. One of these Articles 
gravely imports that after we have got a State 
free from Slavery and the slaves paid for,—if 
that State wants to re-establish Slavery, it 
may quietly do so, only it must pay us back 
our money ! 

One sentence in the message strikes us as 
disingenuous : it says, ‘‘Some would abolish 
it suddenly and without compensation ; some 
would abolish it gradually and with compen- 
sation.” As if tke idea of compensation had 
anything to do with the gradualness of eman- 
cipation! The President must be hopelessly 
ignorant ifhe does not know that all but a 
very few emancipationists in this country are 
in favor of striking at Slavery directly and im- 
mediately ; that they believe that Slavery can 
be reached only by the war power, which 
from its very nature acts upon an exigency ; 
and that many emancipationists favor com- 
pensation. 

The factis the President seems to be a man 
of inadequate calibre; he does not compre- 
hend his position: he has exhausted himself 
apparently in taking up the gauntlet which 
the South threwdown. Either this theory is 
true, or else that Mephistopeles, Seward, is 
paralyzing his powers. If he can cast him 
off, and prove to be a man, we shall be re- 
joiced to retract this estimate of him. 





REMOVE HIM! 


Wituuam H. Srwarp stands before the 
American people to-day as the enemy of the 
public, and it is the duty of every patriot to 
leave no stone within his or her reach un- 
turned to secure his instant removal. 

1. He has, whilst occupying the post sec- 
ond in importance only to that of the Presi- 
dent, failed to comprehend the immensity and 
the character of the struggle now going on in 
this country. He has aright to be idiotic, 
undoubtedly ; but he has no right to carry 
his idiocy into the conduct of affairs, and mis- 
lead men and nations by his twaddle about 
** ending the war in sixty days.” 

2. He used his position, entered by a sol- 
emn oath to sustain the Laws, to entertain 
and treat with the commissioners of traitors 
in arms against the Government. 

3. He counseled and obtained a delay which 
put the most important posts and Govern- 
ment property in Virginia in the hands of 
traitors. 

4. He connived with Harvey in secretly 
sending a dispatch to Charleston which pre- 
vented the reinforcement of Fort Sumter, and 
to-day keeps him as our minister to Portugal. 

5. He wrote to Foreign Lands that this 
Government was averse to the policy of con- 
quering the seceded States, and would not 
do it. 

6. Laboring under this view he has main- 
tained in command McClellan, Buell and 
every other general who meant only feigning 
whilst the people meant fighting ; and under- 
mined every man who was in earnest in the 
field. 

7. There is reason to believe that he signed 
away,—in a treaty which he has feared to lay 
before the Senate—the right of this nation 
to use privateers in any emergancy and for 


any purpose whatever; a right which woul 
have been our only salvation had England 
and Russia accepted the recent overtures of 
France, and which may yet be our only means 
of self-defence. 

Other charges can and will, if needed, be 
brought forward. They are not rumors, they | 
are proven facts. He has thus used his po-| 
sition to bind this nation at the feet of bloody 
Treason, and to pinion its right arm toward 
Foreign Nations. 

We do not undertake to say who or what 
is Mr. Seward’s paymaster for these crimes 
against the nation. But whatever his motives, 
may be, the result is equally deadly toward 
the country. We have had enough of his 
paralizing influence on the army and the 
President ; let the Watchword of the Hour be, 
Remove Seward from the Cabinet! 





THE SEWARD-SEYMOUR PLOT. 


Do not fail to read the article on the fourth 
page of this paper, which we copy from Wilkes’ 
Spirit of the Times. The people must keep 
constant and careful watch upon the acts of 
their official servants if they would preserve 
democratic institutions from being overthrown 
by corruption and mismanagement. This 
government of ours is the people’s, and it is 
their right and their duty to see that it 
be honestly administered. The Spirit of 
the Zimes is entitled to much credit for its 
fearless course in exposing the errors in the 
conduct of the war which have already cost 
so much of the blood and treasure of the peo- 
ple, and of the honor and reputation of republi- 
can institutions. Honest, out-spoken criti- 
cism of the government is what is wanted 
more than all things else at this time for the 
salvation of this country; and here lies the 
duty of the press. The people will find a 
way to correct the errors of their government 
when they see them, and they will look to the 
press for the facts. 





PROJECTS FOR AN ARMISTICE. 


The N. Y. Tribune some time ago stated 
that negotiations of sonie sort had been going 
on between some of the Seymour Demotrats 
and persons in Richmond, having in view a 





project foran armistice, and efforts to make 
| peace. Indications now make it pretty certain 
| r . . . 

‘that the Tribune was right and that there is 


HOW OLD JOHN BROWN TOOK HARPER'S 
FERRY. 


A Ballad of the Times. 


(Cowrar#inc ys Tzuz Hisvony or rz Great QVinerw1a 
Paicut.) 


[This being the week of the anniversary of the Ex 


| ecution of John Brown. (Dec. 2,) we publish the best 


poem on ® which we have ever read. It was pub- 
lished in the New York 7r:une of Nov. 12th, 1859.) 


John Brown in Kansas settled, like a steadfast Yan- 
kee farmer, 
Brave and godly, with four sons—all stalwart men 
of might ; 
There he spoke aloud for Freedom, and the Border 
strife grew warmer, 
Till the Rangers fired his dwelling, in his absence— 
in the night— 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Came homeward in tle morning—to find his house 
burned down. 


Then he grasped his trusty rifle and boldly fought tor 
Freedom ; 
Smote from border unto border the fierce, invading 
band ; 
And he and his brave boys vowed—so might Heaven 
help and speed ’em '— : 
They would save those grand old prairies from the 
curse that blights the land; 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Said, ‘ Boys, the Lord will aid us!’? and he shoved 
his ramrod down. 


And the Lord did aid these men, and they labored 
day and even, 
Saving Kansas from its peril—and their very lives 
seemed charmed }, 
Till the Ruffians killed one son, in the blessed light 
of Heaven— : 
In cold blood the fellows slew him, as he journeyed 
allunharmed; -« 
Then Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Shed not atear, but shut his teeth, and frowned a 
terrible frown! 


Then they seized another brave boy—not amid the 
heat of battle, 
But in peace, behind his plow-share—and they 
loaded him with chains, 
And with pikes, before their horses, even as they 
goad their cattle, 
Drove him, cruelly, for their sport, and at last blew 
out his brains ; 
Tnen Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Raised his right hand up t@ Heaven, calling Heaven’s 
vengeance down. 


And he swore a fearful oath, by the name of the Al- 
mighty, 
He would hunt this ravening evil that had scathed 
and torn him so— 
He would seize it by the vitals; he would crush it 
day and night ; he 
Would so pursue his footsteps—so return it blow 
for blow— 
That Old Brown, 





to beaserious effort made by the slavery- | 
*pe,°0 rr | 
savers for a suspension of hostilities. The | 
N. Y. Sunday Mercury publishes a dispatch | 
| from Washington, dated last Saturday, which | 
says: 
. 
‘*It is currently reported here that Peace 
| overtures have been made by the Rebel Gov- 
| ernment to ours, as they fear the shock of the 
| immense army we have in the field, about to 
/move upon them from every quarter. They 
also fear the Emancipation Proclamation. 
The terms of peace are said to be: 
‘*1. The old Union and the old Constitu- 


; tion. 

‘©2. The Crittenden Compromise. 

“3. The assumption of the Southern Debt. 
And, 

**4. The ordering of the French out of 
Mexico, and the annexation of that country 


fi 


or nine Slave States. 


‘« This,” says the Tribune, ‘‘is rather steep ; 
\but we must consider that it is the asking 
| price of the rebels.” That the rebels have 
jan idea of making a peace upon any basis 
| which does not involve the disgrace and ulti- 
‘mate destruction of the federal government, 
we do not for a moment believe. That they 
would be glad of an armistice which would 
| play off against us the important element of 
| time, by postponing the operation of the 
;emancipation proclamation, and bring us to 
| the close of the term of enlistment of the nine 
| months’ troops, and to the time when the pub- 
lic sentiment of the world will justify foreign 
| intervention, there can be no doubt. If suc- 
i cessful in this, Jeff. Davis would easily find a 
| pretext for breaking off negotiations when it 
| should suit his purposes, and probably in such 
|a way, too, as would make it appear to for- 
‘eign governments that the failure of the ne- 
\gotiations to make peace was our fault. ‘This 
|is all an armistice can amount to unless we 
are prepared to submit to an acknowledge- 


Osawatomie Brown, 
Should be a name to swear by, in backwoods or in 
town! 


Thenfhis beard became more grizzled, and his wild 
blue eye grew wilder, 
And more sharply curved his hawk’s-nose, snuffing 
battle from afar; 
And he and the two boys left, though the Kansas 
strife waxed milder, 
Grew more sullen, till was over the bloody Border 
War, 
And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Had gone crazy, as they reckoned by his fearful 
glare and frown. 


So he left the plains of Kansas and their bitter woes 
ehind him— 
Slipt off into Virginia, where the statesmen all are 
born— 
Hired a farm by Harper’s Ferry, and no one knew 
where to find him, 
Or whether he’d turned parson, or was jacketed and 
shorn ; 
For Old Brown, 
Oxzawatomie Brown, 
Mad as he was, knew texts enough to wear a parson’s 
gown. 


He bought no plows and harrows, spades and shoe 
els, or such trifles ; 
But quietly to his rancho there came, by every 
train, 
Boxes full of pikes and pistols, and his well beloved 
Sharp’s rifles ; 
And eighteen other madmen joined their leaders 
there again. 
Says Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
‘Boys, we have got an army large enough to whip 
the town! 


“ Whip the town, and seize the muskets, free the ne- 
groes and then arm them— 
Carry the County and the State; aye, and all the 
potent South ; 
On their own heads be the slaughter, if their victims 
rise to harm them— 
These Virginians! who believed not, nor would 
heed the warning mouth.” 
Says Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
‘‘ The world shall see a Republic, or my name is not 
JOHN Brown!” 





|ment of the Southern*Confederacy. But we 
/are not without fears that Mr. Seward’s over- | 


| Weening confidence in his ** diplomacy ” will | 
‘lead the government into the trap which Jeff. | 
| Davis, Vallandigham, Petit, the Woods, and | 
| John Van Buren have set for it. Our danger | 
at this time lies just here. An armistice will | 
be our inevitable ruin. Let the people look | 
| to this point of extreme peril, and demand of | 
the President that there shall be no negotia- 


tions for peace with rebels in arms! 





| s. } 
| ANnoTHEeR Necro ‘“ Orper!"—A Cieneral | 
Boyle, who is under General Rosecrans, has | 
) issued the following ‘* order : ” | 
_HEADQUARTEKS OF THE DISTRICT OF WESTERN | 
KENTUCKY, Louisville,Ky. Thursday, Nov. 27, 1862. § | 
| All commanding officers serving in this District | 
are ordered vot to permit any negroes or slaves to 
enter the camps, and all officers and privates are for- 
bidden to interfere or intermeddle with the ‘slaves in 
any way. 
This ‘* Order” is said to give much satis-| 
. . . a . ! 
faction to the ‘* Conservatives,” that is slavery- 
savers; and well it may, for it is a notice to 
the slaveholder that if his slave runs away 
from him to seek the protection of the stars 
and stripes which float over the camps of the 
Federal army, he will be thurst out again 
; . . 
where he must fall into the hands of his pur- 
suing master. And this is what the Govern- 
ment of the United States is practically doing 
_to-day, for General Boyle by this order wields 
the power of the Government. Let us see if 
, this *‘ order“ will be overruled. 


{ 
' 





| Foreign JNTERVENTION.—The letter of 
| the French Minister of Foreign affairs to 
the Governments of England and Russia, and 
the reply of the British Government declin- 
ing at present to join France in intermeddling 
_ with our affairs, show too plainly to be mis- 
taken the intense desire which exists among 
‘the ruling classes of Europe to secure the 
destruction of the integrity of this country. 
‘The motives of prudence which hold back 
| England trom interfering at this time, will 
ere long be overcome by the lapse of time, 
|unless our Government by vigorous move- 
| ments of the army shall achieve such decided 
“successes as to cause the thick head of John 
Bull to comprehend that we are not in need 
|of his assistance in settling our troubles. 
| That a foreign war is extremely imminent 
may as well be realized at once by the people. 





tr We are obliged to apologize to our 
| readers and correspondents for the omission 
| of many important articles which ought to 
week. We have been compelled to choose 
and postponing important editorials and 
communications till next week. 





have appeared in the Commonwealth this® 


between omitting the President's message, | 


°T was on the sixteenth of October, on the evening of | 


a Sunday— 
‘ This good work,” declared the captain, ‘“ shall be 
on a holy night”’ 
It was ona Sunday evening, and, before the noon of 
Monday, 
With two sons, and Captain Stephens, fifteen pri- 
vates—Dblack and white— 
Captain Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Marched across the bridged Potomac, and knocked 
the sentine! down ; 


Took the guarded armory building, and the muskets 
and the cannon ; 
Captured all the county majors and the colonels, 
one by one ; 
Scared to death each gallant scion of Virginia they 
ran on, 
And before the noon of Monday, I say, the deed 
was done. 
Mad Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
With his eighteen other erazy men went in and took 
the town. 


Very little noise and bluster, little smell of powder, 
made he ; 
It was al] done in the midnight, like the Emperor’s 
coup @? etat ; 
“Cut the wires: stop the rail-cars: hold the streets 
and bridges!’’ said he— 
Then declared the new Republic, with himself for 
guiding star— 
This Old Brown, 
Osawatomie ‘rown! 
And the bold two-thousand citizens ran off and left 
the town. 


Then was riding and railroading and expressing here 
and thither! 
And the MARTINSBURG SHARPSHOOTERS and the 
CHARLESTOWN VOLUNTEERS, 
And the SHEPHEKDSTOWN and WINCHESTER MILI- 
TIA hastened whither 
Old Brown was said to muster his ten thousand 
grenadiers ! 
General Brown ! 
Osawatomie Brown! ! 


Behind whose rampant banner all the North was 
pouring down. 


But at last, it is said, some prisoners escaped from 
Old Brown’s durance, 
And the effervescent valor of Ye Chivalry broke 
forth, 
When they learned. that nineteen madmen had the 
marvelous assurance— 
Only nineteen—thus to seize the place and drive 
them frightened forth ; 


And Old Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 


Found an army come to take him, encamped around 
the town. 


But to storm with all the forces we have mentioned 
was too risky ; 
So they hurried off to Richmond for the Govery- 
; MENT MARINES— 
Tore them from their weeping matrons—fired their 
souls with Bourbon whiskey— 
Till they battered down Brown's castle with their 
ladders and machines ; 
And Old Brown, 
S Osawatomie Brown, 
Received three bayonet stabs, and a cut on his brave 
old crown. 


t 
eee ges Virginia gentry gather to the bay- 


tion, that it may be able to do more complete 
justice. 

The Commission between the United States 
and the Republic of Costa Rica has completed 
its labors and submitted its report. 


Colonization. 


In they rush and kill the game, shooting lustily 
away ;* 
And whene’er they slay a rebel, those who come too 
late for slaying, 
Not to lose a share of glory, fire their bullets in his 
clay ; 
And Old Brown, 
*  Osaawatomie Brown 
Saw his sons fall dead beside him, and between them | 
laid him down. 


many free Americans of African descent to 
favor their emigration with a view to such 
colonization as was contemplated in recent 
Sisinendentheanis.. acts of Congress. Other parties at home and 
How Old Brown was placed, half-dying on the | #broad, some from interested motives, others 
Charlestown Conrt-House floor— | upon patriotic considerations, and still others 
|influenced by philanthropic sentiments, have 


How he spoke his grand oration, in the scorn of all | df * 
denisle— suggested similar measures; while, on the 


What the brave old madman told them—these are | Other hand, several of the Spanish American 
known the country o’er, Republics, have protested against the sending 
Hang Old Brown, of such colonies to their respective territories. 
“+ Osawatomie brown,” Under these circumstances I have declined to 
Said the Judge, “and all such rebels!” with his) Move any such colony to any sfich State with- 
most judicial frown. | out first obtaining ths consent/of the Govern- 
5 ment, with an agreement on’ its part to re- 
But, Virginians, don’t do it! for I tell you that the ‘ceive and protect such emigrants in all their 
_ flagon, rights of freemen. And Ihave at the same 
wie Oe blood of Old Brown’s offspring, wat time offered to the several States situated in 
soa nome seuhrn ade te, topes or having colonies thee, to ne 
aig tah ae , _gotiate with them, subject to the advice and 
tik eeetle kus aan: ee niin ttanat consent of the Senate, to favor the voluntary 
i Se po 8 8 emigration of persons of that class to the ir- 
dad Chto | Fespective territories, upon conditions which 
J | shall be equal, just and humane. 

Osawatomie Brown, Liberia and Hayti are as yet the only ¢ 
May trouble you more than ever, when you’ve nailed | ,_- . poole Andes. Totem 
ies tallies dalien |tries to which colonists of African descent 
from here could go with the certainty of be- 
PPO io tagasches nay inher eh nate yma Bog end ery ling received and adopted as citizens, and I 
lacluling voluntecr companics item Saepberistown, Charicsiown, | regret to say that such persons contemplating 
largely predominated, giving th alle tore the character of a great | colonization do not seem willing to emigrate 
ne ies seaginp nhl Faee quai Wan ‘heted Ce~ | teh these countries as to some others, nor will- 
[Virginia Cor, of Harper's Weekly. | ing to act as I think their interest demands. 
| I believe, however, the opinion among them 
|in this respect is improving, and that ere long 
there will be an augmented/and considerable 
emigration to both those countries from the 

United States. 


International Telegraph. 


Since your last annual assembling, another| Ihave favored the project for connecting 
year of health and bountiful harvests has | the United States with Europe by an Atlantic 
passed. And while it has not pleased the telegraph, and a similar project to extend the 
Almighty to bless us with a return of peace, | telegraph from San Francisco to connect by a 
we can but press on, guided by the best light | Pacific telegraph with the wire which is being 


How the conquerers wore their laurels—how they 








PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 





Applications have been made to me by 


He gives us, trusting that in his own good | 
time and wise way, all will be well. | 


Foreign Affairs. 


The correspondence touching foreign , 
affairs, which has taken place during last) 
year is herewith submitted in virtual compli- | 
ance with a request to that effect made by | 
the House of Representatives near the close | 
of the last session of Congress. | 
If the conditions of our relations with 
other nations is less gratifying than it has} 
usually been at former periods, it is certainly | 
more satisfactory than a nation so unhappily | 
distracted as we are might reasonably have 
apprehended. 

n the month of June last there were some 
grounds to expect that the maratime powers, | 
which at the beginning of our domestic diffi- | 
culties so unwisely and unnecessarily, as we | 
think, recognized the insurgents as a belig- 
gerent, would soon recede trom that position, | 
which has proved only less injurious to them- | 
selves than to our own country; but the 
temporary reverses which aflerward befell 
the national arms, and which were exagger- | 
ated by our own disloyal citizens abroad, | 
have hitherto delayed that act of simple 
justice. 

The civil war which has so_ radically 
changed for the moment the occupation and | 
habits of the American people, has neces- | 
sarily disturbed the social condition, and | 
affected very deeply the prosperity, of the, 
nations with which we have carried on a) 
commerce that has been steadily increasing | 
throughout a period of half a century. It) 
has at the same time excited political ambi- | 
tions and apprehensions which have produced 
a profound agitation throughout the civilized 
world. 

In this unusual agitation we have forborne | 
taking part in any controversy between for- 
eign States and between parties or factions 
in such States. We have attempted no pro- 

agandism and acknowledged no revolution, 

ut have lelt to every nation the exclusive | 
conduct and management of its own affairs. 
Our struggle has been, of course, contem- | 
plated by foreign nations with reference less 
to its own merits than to its supposed and of- 
ten exaggerated etiects, and the consequen-. 
ces resulting to those nations themselves. | 

Nevertheless, complaimt on the part of this | 
government, even if it were just, would cer- | 
tainly be unwise. ~ 

The treaty with Great Britain for the sup- | 
pression of the African slave trade has been | 
put into operation with a good prospect of 
complete success. It is an occasion of espe- 
cial pleasure to acknowledge that the execu- 
tion of it on the part of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
/ernment has been marked with a jealous res- 
pect for the authority of the United States 
and the rights of theirmoral and loyal citizens. | 


| 








The Convention with Hanover for the abo- | 
| lition of the Stadt dues has been carried into 
| full effect under the act of Congress for that. 
| purpose, | 
A blockade of three thousand miles of sea 
| coast could not be established and vigorously 
'enforced in a season of great commercial ac- 
|tivity like the present, without committing 
occasional mistakes and inflicting uninten- 
| tional injuries upon foreign nations and their 
subjects. A civil war occurring in a country | 
iwhere foreigners reside, and carrying on 
|trade under treaty stipulations, is necessa- 
| rily fruitful of complaints of the violation of 
‘neutral rights. All such collisions tend to | 
| excite misapprehensions, and possibly to pro-| 
‘duce neutral reclamations between nations 
| which have a common interest in preserving 
| peace and friendship. In clear cases of these 
‘Pinds I have, so faras possible, heard and re- 
| dressed complaints which have been presented 
|by friendly powers. There is, however, a 
| large and augmenting number of doubtful 
| cases upon which the government is unable 
,to agree with governments whose protection 
iis demanded by the claimants. 

There are, moreover, many cases in which 
the United States or their citizens suffer 
| wrongs from the naval or military authorities 
‘of foreign nations which the governments of 
those States are not at once prepared to re- 
‘dress. I have proposed to some of the for- 
| eign nations thus interested mutual conven- 


«tions to exchange and adjust such complaints. 


This proposition has been made especially to 
‘Great Britain, to France, to Spain and to 
Prussia. In each case it has been kindly re- 
| ceived, but has not yet been formally adopted. 
| I deem it my duty to recommend an appro- 
/priation in behalf of the owners of the Nor- 
}wegian barque Admiraf P. Tordensriola, 
which vessel was in May, 1861, prevented by 
the commander of the blockading force off 
Charleston from leaving that port with a car- 
' go, notwithstanding a similar privilege had 
shortly before been granted to an English 
ivessel. I have directed the Secretary of State 
| to cause the papers in the case to be commu- 
_nicated to the proper committees. 
|_ The new commercial treaty between the 
United States and the Sultan of Turkey has 
| been carried into execution. 
| A commercial and consular treaty has been 
| negotiated, subject to the Senate's consent, 
‘with Liberia, and a similar negotiation is now 
| pending with the Republic of Hayti. 
| Aconsiderable improvement of the Nation- 
| al Commerce is expected to result from these 
| Measures. 

Our relations with Great Britain, France, 
| Spain, Portugal, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
| Sweden and Austria, the Netherlands, Italy 
; and some of the other European States, re- 
|main undisturbed. Very favorable relations 

also continue to be maintained with Turkey, 
Morocco, China and Japan. 

During the last year there has not only 
| been no change of our previous relations with 
| the independent States of our own continent, 
| but more friendly sentiments than bave here- 
| tofore existed are believed to be entertained 
' by these neighbors, whose safety and progress 
fare so intimately connected with our own. 
This statement especially applies to Mexico, 
Costa Rica. Nicaragua, Honduras, Peru and 
Chili. 

The Commission under the Convention with 
the Republic of New Grenada closed its ses- | 
sion without having audited and passed upon | 
all the claims which were submitted to it. A_ 


proposition is pending to revive the Conven- | 





,homically or as well provided for. 


extended across the Russian Empire. 
The Territories, 

The Territories of the United States, with 
unimportant exceptions, have remained un- 
disturbed by the civil war, and they are ex- 
hibiting such evidence of prosperity as justi- 
fies an expectation that some of them will 
soon be in a condition to be organized as 
States, and be constitutionally admitted into 
the Federal Union. 

The immense mineral resources of those 
Territories ought to be developed as rapidly 
as possible. Evgry\step in that direction 
would have a ten@gnes$to improve the revenue 
of the Government anil diminish the burdens 
of the people. 

It is worthyfof your serious consideration 
whether some extraordinary measures to pro- 


/mote that end cannot be adopted. The means 


which suggests itself’ as most likely to be ef- 
fective is a scientific exploration of the min- 
eral regions in those territories with a view to 
the publication of its results at home and in 
foreign countries—results which cannot fail to 
be conspicuous. 


The National Finances. 


The condition of the finances will claim 
your most diligent consideration. The vast 
expenditures incident to the military and na- 
val 
the rebellion have hitherto been met with 
prompitude and certainty unusual in similar 
circumstances, and the public credit has been 
fully maintained. The continuance of the 
war, however, and the increased disburse- 
ments made necessary by the augmented 
forces now in the field demand your best re- 
flection as to the best modes of providing the 
necessary revenue without injury to business, 


/and with the least possible burdens upon la- 


bor. ‘The suspension of specie payments by 
the 
your last session made large issues of United 
States Notes unavoidable. In no other way 
could the payment of the troops and the sat- 
isfaction of other just demands be so eco- 
The judi- 
cious legislation of Congress securing the re- 
ceivability of these notes for loans and inter- 
nal duties, and making them a legal tender 
for other debts, has made them universal cur- 
rency, and has satisfied partially, at least, 
and for the time, the long felt want of an uni- 
form circulating medium, saving thereby to 
the people immense sums in discounts and ex- 
changes. 

A return to specie payments, however, at 
the earliest period compatible with due re- 
gard to all interests, should ever be kept in 
view, Fluctuations in the value of currency 
are always injurious, and to reduce these 
fluctuations to the lowest possible point will 
always be a leading purpose in wise legisla- 
tion. Prompt and certain convertibility into 
coin is generally acknowledged to be the best 
and surest system, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether a circulation of United States 
notes payable in coin, and sufficiently large 
for the wants of the people, can be permanent- 
ly useful and safely maintained. ‘Is there, 
then, any other mode in which the necessary 
srovision for the public wants can be made, 
and the great advantages of a safe and uni- 
form currency secured? I know of none 
which promises so certain results, and at the 
same time so unobjectionable, as the organiza- 
tion of banking associations under a general 
act of Congress, well guarded in its provi- 
sions. ‘To such associations the government 
might furnish circulating notes on the secu- 
rity of United States bonds deposited in the 
Treasury. These notes, prepared under the 
supervision of proper officers, being uniform 
in appearance and security and convertible al- 
ways into coin, would at once protect labor 
against the evils of a vicious currency and fa- 
cilitate commerce by cheap and safe ex- 
change. A moderate reservation from the 
interest on the bonds would compensate the 
United States for the preparation and distri- 
bution of the notes and a general supervision 
of the system, and would lighten the burden 
of that part of the public debt employed as 
securities. 

The public credit moreover would be great- 
ly improved and the negotiation of the new 
loans greatly facilitated by the steady market 
demand for government bonds which the 
adoption of the proposed system would create. 
It is an additional recommendation of the 
measure, of considerable weight in my judg- 
inent, that it Would reconcile, as far as possi- 
ble, all existing interests by the opportunity 
offered to existing institutions to reorganize 
under the act substituting only the sceured 
uniform national circulation for the local and 
various circulatiofis, secured and unsecured, 
now issued by them. 

The receipts into the treasury from all 
sources, including loans and balance from the 

receding year, for the fiscal year, ending on 
the 30th of June, 1862, were £583,885,247, 
of which sum $49,056,397 62 were derived 
from customs: $1,795,331 73 from the direct 
tax; from public lands $152,203 73; from 
miscellaneous sources, 2931,757 64; from 
loans in all forms, 529,692,460 50. The re- 
mainder, $2,257,065 80, was the balance from 
last vear. 

The disbursements during the same period 
were; for Congressional, Executive and Ju- 
diciary purposes, %5,939,009 29; for foreign 
intercourse, $1,339,710 35; for miscellaneous 
expences, including the mints, loans, Post 
Office deficiencies, collection of revenue, and 
other light. charges, 214,129,771 50); for ex- 
penses under the Interior Department, £3,- 
102,985 52: under the War Department, 
$394,368,407 36; under the Navy Depart- 
ment, $42,672,569 69; for interest on the 
public debt, 213,109,524 45; and for the 
payment of the public debt, including reim- 
bursement of temporary loans and redemp- 
tions, £96,096,922 09—making an aggregate 
of 570,841,700 25, and leaving a balance in 
the Treasury on the Ist day of July, 1862, of 
213,043,546 81. 

It should be observed that the sum of $96,- 
096,922 09 expended for reimbursements and 
redemption of the public debt being included 
also in the loans made, may be properly de- 
ducted both from the receipts and expendi- 
tures, leaving the actual receipts for the year, 
$487,788,324 97, and the expenditures $474, 
744,788 16. 


operations required for the suppression of 


banks soon after the commencement of 


f Other information on the subject of the} most valuable citizens, and I trust that the 
finances will be found in the report of, the /hberal basis upon which it has been organ- 
Secretary of the Treasury, to whose«state- ized will not only meet your approbation, but 
ment and views I invite your most candid and that it will realize, at no distant day, all the 
considerat® attention. 
Department Reports. 

The reports of the Secretaries of the Navy | 

and War are herewith transmitted. These | 


frends, and become the fruitful source of ad- 
vantage to all our people. 


Compensated Emancipation. 
reports, though lengthy, are scarcely more | 99 ; i 
than brief abstracts of the very numerous and | Bi ardatg in _ edhe ogni last a proc- 
extensive transactions and operations con- ak Gok ap sae y sen yg utive, a copy 
ducted through these Departments, nor could 1... with the pur ree In accord- 
I give a summary of them here upon any prin- 1 Ag Sai expressed in the sec- 
ciple which would admit of its being much onc’ paragrapn of that paper, I now respect- 
shorter than the reports themselves | Sally sone your attention to what may be 
I, therefore, content myself with laying the hone compensated emancipation. ; 
. - A nation may be said to consist of its ter- 


. . | 
reports ay ; : ntion | .. ° . os : 
ry aad before you and asking your attent |ritory, its people and its laws. The territo- 


; ry is the only part which is of certain dura- 
Postal Affairs. bility. One nario passeth away and 

It gives me pleasure to report a decided another generation cometh, but the earth 

improvement in the financial condition of the abideth forever. 
Post Office Department as compared with = It is of the first importance to consider and 
several preceding years. The receipts of the estimate this ever enduring part—that portion 
fiscal year, 1861, amounted to $8,349,296 40 of the earth's surface which is owned and in- 
which embraced the revenue from all the habited by the people of the United States is 
States ofthe Union for three-quarters of that | well adapted to be the home of one national 
year. j family, and it is not well adapted for two or 

Notwithstanding the cessation of revenue | more. 
from the so-called seceded states during the Its vast extent and its variety of climate 
last fiscal year the increase of the correspon- and productions are of advantage in this age 
dence of the loyal States has been sufficient | for one people, whatever they might have 
to produce a revenue during the same year of been in former ages. Steam and telegraphs 
Say29‘ ,820, being only $50,000 less than was | in intelligence have brought these to be an 
derived trom all the States of the Union dur- | advantageous combination for one united peo- 
ing the previous year. | ple. 

The expenditures show a still more favora-| In the inaugural address I briefly pointed 
ble result. The amount expended in 1861) out the total inadequacy of disunion as a rem- 
was $13,606,759 11; for the last year the edy for the differences between the people of 
amount has been reduced to $11,125,364 13; the two sections. I did so in language which 
showing a decrease of about $2,481,000 in| I cannot improve, and which therefore I beg 
the expenditures as compared with the pre- to repeat. 
ceding year, and of about £3,750,000 as com-| Que section of our country believe slavery 
pared with the fiscal year of 1860. lis right-and ought to be extended, while the 

The deficiency in the department for the | other believe it is wrong an@ ought not to 
previous year was $4,551,996 98, for the last | be-extended. This is the only substantial 
fiscal year it was reduced to $2,112,814 57. dispute. The fugitive slave Clause of the 
These favorable results are in part owing to Constitution and the law for the suppression 
the cessation of mail service in the insurree- | of the African slave trade are each as well 
tionary States and in part to a casual review | enforced, perhaps, as any law ean ever be in 
of all the expenditures in that department in|! a community where the moral sense of the 
the interest of economy. The efliciency of people imperfectly support the law itself. 
the postal service, itis believed, has also been) The great body of the people abide by the 
‘much improved. ‘The Post Master General loyal obligation in both cases, and a few 
| also opened a correspondence through the break over in each. This I think cannot be 
| department of State with foreign Governments: perfectly cured, and it would be worse in both 
| proposing a convention of postal representa- | cases, after the separation of the sections than 
| tives for the purpose of simplifying the rates | before. 
| of foreign postage and to expedite the foreign; The foreign slave trade now imperfectly 
‘mails. | suppressed would be ultimately received with- 
| This proposition, equally important to our | out restriction in one section, while fugitives 
| adopted citizens and to the commercial inter- | slaves, now only partially surrendered, would 
jest of this country, has been favorably enter- | not be surrendered at all by the others. 
| tained and agreed to by all the governments | 
| from whom replies have been received. 
| J ask the attention of Congress to the sug-! Physically speaking, we cannot separate, 
| gestion of the Postmaster General in his re- | We cannot remove our respective sections 
|port respecting the further legislation re- from each other, nor build an impassable wal! 
quired, in his opinion for the benefit of the | between. A husband and wife may be di- 

| vorced and go out of the presence and beyond 
. ithe reach of each other, but the different 
Public Lands. | parts of our country cannot do this — they 
The. Secretary of the Interior reports as | cannot but remain face to face, and_ inter- 
| follows in regard to the public land: The pub-| course, either amicable or hostile, must con- 
| lic lands have ceased to be a source of reve- | tinue between them. Is it possible then to 
inue. Fromthe fst of July, 1861, to the 30th make that intercourse more advantageous or 
| of September, 1862, the entire cash receipts | more satisfactory after separation than before ? 
ifrom the sale of lands were $137,476 26, a | Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
/sum much less than the expense of our land | can make laws? Can treaties be more faith- 
system during the same period. The Home-, fully enforced between aliens than laws can 
stead law, which will take effect on the Ist of be among friends ? 
| January next, offers such inducements to set-| Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight 
'tlers that sales for cash cannot be expected to | always, and when, after much loss on both 
an extent sufficient to meet the expenses of sides and no gain on either, you cease fight- 
the General Land Office, and the cost of sur- ing, the identical old questions as to terms of 
| veying and bringing the land into market. | intercourse are again upon you. ‘There is no 
| The diserepaney between the sum here line straight or crooked suitable for a nation- 
' stated as arising from the sales of the bublic al boundary upon which to divide. 
‘lands and the same derived from the source| Trace through from the East to the West 
‘as reported from the ‘Treasury Department upon the line between the free and slave coun- 
| arises, as I understand, from the fact that the | try and we shall find that a little more than 
| periods of time, though apparently were not one-third of its length are rivers easy to be 
really coincident at the beginning points. crossed and populated, or soon to be popula- 
|The Treasury report includes a considerable | ted, thickly upon both sides, while nearly all 
sum now which had previously been reported its remaining length are merely surveyors’ 
|from the Interior sufficiently large to greatly lines, over which people may walk back and 
/overrea the sum derived from the three forth without any consciousness of their pres- 
‘months now reported upon by the Interior ence. 
and not by the Pressure: N» part of this line can be made any more 
difficult to pass by writing it down on” paper 
;or parchment as a national boundary. The 





Separation Impossible. 


| postal service. 


The Indian tribes upon our frontiers have, fact of separation, if it comes, gives up on 
during the past year, manifested a spirit of the part of the sectional obligations upon the 
‘insubordination, and at several points have seceding section of the fugitive slave clause, 
‘engaged in open hostilities against the white along with all other constitutional obligations 


| 
| Indian Affairs. 
| 


| settlements in their vicinity. upon the section seceded from, while | should 
| The tribes occupying the Indian country expect no treaty stipulation would ever be 
|South of Kansas renounced their allegiance made to take its place. But there is another 
ito the United States and entered into treaties difficulty ; the great interior region, bounded 
‘with the insurgents. Those who remained east by the Alleghanies, north by the British 
loyal to the United States were driven from) dominions, west by the Rocky Mountains, 
the country. The Chiefof the Cherokees has and south by the line along which the culture 
visited this city for the purpose of restoring of corn and cotton meets, and which includes 
ithe former relations of the tribe with the part of Virginia, part of Tennessee, all ‘of 
‘United States. He alleges that they were Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
/constrained by superior force to enter into’ sin, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Minne- 
itreaties with the insurgenis, and that the sota and the Territories of Dacotah, Nebras- 
United States neglected to furnish the protec- ka and part of Colorado has above ten mil- 
tion which their treaty stipulations required. lions otf people and will have fifty millions 
In the month of August last the Sioux Indians within fifty years if not prevented by any po- 
in Minnesota attacked the settlements in their litical folly or mistake. It contains more 
vicinity with extreme ferocity, killing inde- than one-third of the coustry owned by the 
scriminately men, women and children, This United States—certainly more than one mil- 
attack was wholly unexpected, and therefore lion of square miles, one-half as populous as 
/no means of defense had been provided. It Massachusetts already is, or would have more 
is estimated that no less than 800 persons than seventy-five millions of people. 
were killed by the Indians and a large A glance at the map shows that, territori- 
amount of property was destroyed. How ally speaking, it is the great body of the Re- 
this outbreak was induced is not definitely public. The other parts are but marginal 
known, and suspicions which may be unjust borders to it. 
need not tobe stated. Information was re- 
ceived by the Indian bureau from different the Rocky Mountains to the Pacitic being the 
sources about the time hostilities were com- deepest and also the richest in developed re- 
menced that a simultaneous attack was to be sources in the production of provisions, grains, 
made upon the white settlements by all the grasses, and all which proceed from them. 
tribes between the Mississippi river and the — This great interior region is naturally one 
Rocky Mountains. The State of Minnesota of the most important in the world. | Ascer- 
has suffered great injury from this Indian tain from the statistics the small proportion 
war. A large portion of her territory has of the region which has as yet been brought 
been depopulated and a severe loss has been into cultivation, and also the large and rapid- 
sustained by the destruction of property. ly increasing amount of its products and we 
The people of that State manifest much anx- shall be overwhelmed with the magnitude of 
iety for the removal of the tribes beyond the the prospect presented, and yet this region 
limits of the State, as a guarantee against fu- has no sea coast and touches no ocean any- 
ture hostilities. The Commissioner of Indian where. 
Affairs will furnish full details. As part of one nation its people now find 
1 submit for your special consideration and may forever find their way to Europe by 
whether our Indian system shall not be re- New York to South America, and Africa by 
modeled. Many wise and good men are im- New Orleans, and to Aisa by San Francisco. 
pressed with the belief that this can be profit- But separate our common country into two 
ably done. I submit a statement of the pro- nations, as designed by the present rebellion, 
ceedings of the Commissioners, which shows and every man of this great interior region 
the progress that has been made in the enter- is thereby cut off from sume one or more of 
prise of constructing the Pacifie railroad, and -these outlets, not perhaps by a physical bar- 
this suggests the earliest completion of the rier, but by embarrassing and onerous trade 
road and also the favorable action of Con- regulations; and this is true wherever a di- 
gress upon the projects now pending before viding or boundary line may be fixed. Place 
them for enlarging the capacities of the great it between the now free and slave country, or 
canals in New York and Illinois as being of place it south of Kentucky, or north of 
vital and rapidly increasing importance to the Ohio, and still the truth remains that none 
whole nation and especially to the vast inte- south of it can trade to any part or place 
rior region hereinafter to be noticed at some north of it, and none north of it can trade to 
greater length. I propose having prepared any part or place south of it, except upon 
and laid before you at an early day some in- terms dictated by a government foreign to 
teresting and valuable statistical information them. ‘These outlets, east, west and south, 
upon this subject. are indispensable to the well being of the 
people inhabiting and to inbabit this vast in- 
Internal Improvements. terior region, which of the three may be 
The military and commercial importance of best is no proper question ; all are better than 
enlarging the IJinois and Michigan Canal either and all of right belong to that people 
and improving the Illinois river, is presented and to their successors forever. True to 
in the report of Col. Webster to the Secreta- themselves, they will not ask where a line of 
ry of War and now transmitted to Congress. separation shall be, but will vow rather that 
I respectfully ask attention to it. : there shall be no such line. Nor are the mar- 
To carry out the ‘provisions of the act of ginal regions less interested in these commu- 
Congress of the 15th of May last, I have nications to and through them to the great 
caused the department of agriculture of the outside world. 
United States to be organized. They too and each of them must have ac- 
The commissioner informs me that within cess to this Egypt of the West without pay- 
the period of a few months this department ing toll at the crossing of any national boun- 
has established gn extensive system of cor- dary. Our national strife sprung not from 
respondence and exchanges, both at home our permanent part, not from the land we in- 
and abroad, which promises to effect highly habit, not from our national homestead. 
beneficial results in the development ofa There is no possible severing of this but 
correct knowledge of recent improvements would miltiply and not mitigate evils among 
in agriculture, in the introductions of new us. In all its adaptations and amplitudes it de- 
products, in the collection of the agricultural mands Union and abhors separation ; in fact it 
statistics of the different States, and will soon wouldere long force re-union, however much 
be prepared to distribnte large «quantities of of blood and treasure the separation might 
seeds, cereals, plants and cuttings, and has have cost. Our strife pertains to ourselves, 
already published and liberally diffused to the passing generations of men and it can- 
much valuable information in anticipation of not without convulsion be hushed forever with 
amore elaborate report, which will in due | the passing of one generation. 
|time be furnished, embracing some valuable | 
‘tests in chemical science now/in progress in| Amendment of the Constitution. 
the laboratory. | In this view [recommend the adoption of 
| The creation of this department was for the | the following resolution and articles amenda- 
| more immediate benefit of a large class of our | tory to the Constitution of the United States : 





fondest anticipations of its most sanguine 





The magnificent region sloping west from 
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Resolved, By the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following arti- 
cles be proposed to the Legislatures or Con- 
ventions of the several States, as amendments | 9,638,131—3,313 per cent. ratio of increase ; 
to the Constitution of the United States, all | 1830, 12,866,020—3,349 per cent. ratio of in- 
or any of which articles, when ratified by} crease; 1840, 17,069,483—3,267 per cent..ra- 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures or Con-/| tio of increase ; 1850, 23,191,876—3,587 per 
ventions, to be valid as part or parts of the} cent. ratio of increase; 1860, 31,443,790—3,- 
said Constitution, viz: 558 per cent. ratio of increase. This shows an 

Article—. Every State wherein slavery now | average decennial increase of 3,460 per cent. 
exists, which shall abolish the same therein at | in population through the seventy years from 
any time before the first day of January in| our first to our last census taken. - It is seen 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun-/ that the ratio of increase at no one of these 
dred, shall recieve compensation from the| seven periods is either two per cent. below 


find its population and ratio of increase for 
the several decennial periods to be as follows : 
1790, 3,929,827; 1800, 5,305,937—3,5502 
per cent. ratio of increase; 1810, 7,239,814 
—3,645 per cent. ratio of increase; 1820, 

















‘war if we rely solely upon force. It is most! on the railroad, but met with a warm reception, 
likely, very likely, that it would cost no blood and was drivem back at a rapid rate. 


at all. | An expedition of a colored regiment to Doboy 


The plan is proposed as a permanent Con- | : 
stitutional law. tt cannot become such with- | Sound, from Port Royal has proved very success 


out the concurrence of, first, two-thirds of ful. The troops behaved well, under fire, and the 
Congress, and afterward three-fourths of the | expedition brought off 200,000 fect of sawed tim- 
States. The requisite three-fourths of the ber. 

States will necessarily include seven of the | Army of the Southwest. 
slave States. Their concurrence, if obtained,| Gen. Sherman left Memphis on the 26th, with 
will give assurance of their severally adopting | }j, forces, and. Ges. Grant's army arrived from 
emancipat 1 at no distant day upon the new | : ie eee 
Constitutivnal terms. This assurance would | “@™P the 28th, with seven days rations. The 
end the struggle now, and save the Union ‘¢bels are reported as falling back from the Feder- 
forever. Ido not forget the gravity which 4! forces towards Granada, Miss. tearing up the 
should characterize a paper addressed to the railroad track in their retreat. Another movement 





United States as follows, to wit: The Pres-|or two per cent. above the average, thus | 
ident of the United States shall deliver to| showing how inflexible, and consequently | 
every State bonds of the United States, bear- | how reliable the law of increase in our case is, | 
ing interest, at the rate of——for each slave| Assuming that it will continue it gives the | 
shown to have been therein by the eighth cen- | following results: 1870, 42,323,341; 1880, 
sus of the United States, said bonds to be de- | 56,967,216; 1890, 76,677,872; 1900, 103,- 
livered to such State by instalments or in one | 208,415 ;" 1910, 138,918,526; 1920, 186,984,- 
parcel at the completion of the abolishment, | 335; 1930, 251,680,914. These figures show 
accordingly as the same shall have beengrad- | that our country may be as populous as Eu- 
ual or at one time within such State, and in- | rope now is at some point between 1920 and 

terest shall begin to run upon any such bond | 1930—say about 1925—ourterritory, at73 1-3 
only from the proper time of its delivery as | persons to the square mile, being of the ca- 
aforesaid and afterward. Any State having’ pacity to contain 217,156,000, and we will) 
received bonds as aforesaid and afterward in- | reach this, too, if we do not ourselves relin- | 
troducing or tolerating slavery therein shall) quish the chances by the folly and evils of 
refund to the United States the bonds so re-|disunion, or by long and exhausting wars | 
ccived or the value thereof, and all interest springing from the only great element of dis- | 
paid thereon. ‘cord among us. While it cannot be forestenr 

Articie—. All slaves who shall have enjoy-| exactly how much one huge example of seces- | 
ed actual freedom by the chances of the war) sion breeding lesser ones indefinitely would | 
at any time before the end of the rebellion, | retard the population, civilization and pros- | 
shall be forever free, but all owners of such | perity, noone can doubt that the extent of it, 
who shall not have been disloyal, shall be} would be very great and injurious. The 
compensated for thegn at the same rates as is| proposed emancipation would shorten the 
provided for States adopting abolishment o | war, perpetuate’peace, insure this increase of | 
slavery, but in such a way that ne slave shall) population, and proportionately the wealth of | 
be twice accounted for. |the country. With this we should pay all 

Article—. Congress may appropriate money | the emancipation cost, together with our other 
and otherwise provide for colonizing free col-| debts, easier than we should pay our other 
ored persons with their own consent, at any | debts without it. 1f we had allowed our old 
place or places without the United States. | national debt to run at six per cent. per an- 

I beg indulgence to discuss these proposed num simple interest from the end of our rev- 
articles at sume length. Without slavery the | olutionary struggle till to-day, without paying 
rebellion could never have existed, without | anything on either principle or interest, each 
slavery it could not continue. Among the man of us would owe less upon that debt now 
friends pf the Union there is great diversity} than each man owed upon it then, and this 
of sentiment and of policy in regard to sla-| because our increase of men through the whole 
very and the African race among us. Some! period has been greater than six per cent., 
would abolish it suddenly and without com-/} and has run faster than the interest upon the 
pensation, some would abolish it gradually | debt. 

and with compensation, some would remove| Thus time alone relieves a debtor nation, 

the freed people from us and some would re-| so long as its population increases faster than 

tain them with us, and there are yet other mi-| unpaid interest-accumulates on its debt. This 
nor diversities. Because of these diversities | fact would be no excuse for delaying the 
we waste much strength in struggles among payment for what is justly due, but it shows 
ourselves. By mutual concessions we should | the great importance of time in this connec- 
harmonize and act together. This would be a_ tion, the great advantage of a policy by which 

compromise among the friends and not with! we shall not have to pay until we number a 

the enemies of the Union. | hundred millions, what by a different policy 

The articles are intended to embody a plan | we should have to pay now when the number 
of such mutual concessions. If the plan} is but thirty-one silliitas: In a word, it shows 
shall be adopted it is assumed that emancipa-/| that a dollar will be much harder to pay for 
tion will fullow, at least in several of the | the war than will bea dollar for emancipation 

States. on the proposed plan, and then the latter will 

As to the first article the main points are: | cost no blood, no precious life. It will be at 

First, the emancipation; second, the length | saving of both. 

of time consummating, (thirty-seven years)! As to the second article, I think it, would 

and thirdly, the compensation, |be impracticable to return to bondage the 

‘The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to | class of persons therein contemplated. Some 
the advocates of perpetual slavery, but the | of them, doubtless, in the property sense, be- 
length of time should greatly mitigate their) long to loyal owners, and hence provision is 
dissatisfaction. The time spares both races | made in this article for compensating such. 
from the evils of sudden derangements, in| : 
fact from the necessity of any derangement, The Future of the Emancipated Slaves. 
while most of those whose habitual course of| The third article relates to the future of 
thought will be disturbed by the measure, will | these freed people. It does not oblige but 
have passed away before its consummation. | merely authorizes Congress to aid in coloniz- 

They willnever see it. Another class will) ing such as may consent. This ought not to 

hail the prospect of emancipation but will | be regarded as objectionable on the one hand 

deprecate the length of time. They will feel | or on the other, insomuch as it comes to noth- 
that it vives too little tothe now living slaves ; | ing unless by mutual consent of the people to 
bnt it really gives them much. It saves them be deported and the American voters through 
from the vagrant destitution, which must | their Representatives in Congress. I cannot 
largely attend immediate emancipation in lo- | make it better known than it already is, that 
calities where their numbers are very great, | I strongly favor colonization, and yet I wish 
and it gives the inspiriting assurance that | to say there is an objection urged against the 
their posterity shall be free torever. colored 2 remaining in the country 

The plan leaves to each State choosing to! which is largely imaginary, if not sometimes 
act under it to abolish slavery now, or at the | malicious; it is insisted that their presence 
end of the century, or at any intermediate | would injure and displace white labor and 

time, or by degrees extending over the whole | white laborers. If there ever could be a 

proper time for mere argument, that time 

two States to proceed alike. It also provides | surely is not now. In times like the present, 
for compensation and generally the mode of|men ‘should utter nothing for which they 
making it. This, it would seem, must further | would not willingly be responsible through 
mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who favor | time and eternity. Is it true, then, that col- 
perpetual slavery, and especially of those | ored people can displace any more white labor 
who are to receive compensation. Doubtless | by being tree than remaining slaves? If they 
some of those who are to pay and not to re-| stay in their old places they jostle no white 
ceive will object; yet, that the measure is; laborers. If they leave their old places they 
both just and economical is certain, leave them open to white laborers. Logic- 

The liberation of the slaves is the destruc- | ally, there is neither more nor less of it. 
tion of property—property acquired by de-| Emancipation, even without deportation, 
scent or by purchase the same as any other} would probably enhance the wages of white 
property. It is no less true for having been | labor, and very surely would not reduce them. 
often said that the people of the South are no | Thus the customary amount of labor would 
more responsible for the original introduction | still have to be performed. The freed peo- 
of this property than are the people of the | ple would surely not do more than their old 

North, and when it is remembered how un- | proportion of it, and very probably for a 

hesitatingly we all of us use cotton and share | time would do less, leaving an increased part 

the profits of dealing in them, it may not be | to white laborers, bringing their labor into | 
quite sate to say that the South has been more | greater demand, and, consequently, enhanc- 
responsible than the North for its continu-| ing the wages of it. With deportation even | 
ance. to a limited extent enhancing wages to white | 

If, then, for a common object this proper-/labor is mathematically certain. Labor is | 
ty is to be sacrificed, is it not just that’ it be | like any other commodity in the market. In- | 
done at a common charge? and if with less} crease the demand for it and you increase the | 
money, or money more easily paid, we can for it. Reduce the supply of black | 
preserve the benefits of the ‘Union by this| labor by colonizing the black laborer out of 
means than we can by the war alone, is it not| the country, and by precisely so much you} 
also economical to do it? increase the demand for the wages of white | 

Let us consider, then; let us ascertain the} labor. But it is decided that the free people | 
sum we have expended in the war ever since | will swarm torth and cover the whole land. 
compensated emancipation was proposed last | Are they not already in the land? Will lib- | 
March, and consider whether, uf that meas- | eration make them more numerous ? Equally 
ure had been promptly aecepted by even some | distributed among the whites of the whole 
of the slave States, the same sum would not} country and there would be but one colored | 
have done more to close the war than has/to seven whites. Could the one in any way 
been otherwise done. If so, the measure | greatly disturb the seven? There are many 
would save money, and in that view would be | communities now having more than one free 

a prudent and economical measure ; certainly | colored person to seven whites, and this with- 
it is not so easy to pay something as it is to} out anv apparent consciousness of evil from 
pay nothing. But it is easier to pay a large jit. The District of Columbia and the States 
sum than it is to pay a larger one, and it is) of Maryland and Delaware are all in this con- 
easier to pay any sum when we are able than | dition. The District has more than one free 
it is to pay it before we are able. The war! colored to six whites, and yet in its frequent 

requires them at once. The aggregate sum | petitions to Congress I believe it has never 
necessary for compensated emancipation of | presented the presence of tree colored persons 
course would be larger, but it would require /as one of its grievances; but why should 
really no cash nor bondsmen any faster than | emancipation South send the freed people 
emancipation progresses. This might not! North? People of any color seldom run un- 
and probably would not close betore the end) less there be something to run from. Here- 
of the thirty-seven years. At that time we | tofore, colored people to some extent have 
shall probably have one hundred millions of tled North form bondage and now, perhaps, 
people to share the burden, instead of thirty- from both bondage and destitution, but 
one millions as now; and not only so, butthe if gradual emancipation and deportation be 
increase of our population may be expected adopted they will have neither to flee from. 
to continue for a long time after that period, | Their old masters will give them wages, at 
as rapidly as before, because, our territory least until new laborers can be procured and 
will not have become tull, 1 do not state this the freed men in time will gladly give their 
inconsiderately. At the same ratio of in- | labor for the wages till new homes can be 
crease which we have maintained on an aver-/ found for them in congenial climes and with 
age from our first national census, in 1790, | people of their own blood and race. 

until that of 1860, we should in 1900 have aj} This proposition can be trusted on the ma- 
population of 103,208,415, and why may we/ terial interest involved, and in any event can- 
not continue that ratio tar beVond their peri-; not the North decide for itself whether to 
ed. Our abundant room, our broad national | receive them again? As practice proves more 
homestead is our ample resource. Were our than theory, in any case has there been any 
territories as limited as are the British Isles, | irruption of colored people northward because 
very certainly our population could not ex- | of the abolishment of slavery in this district 
pand as stated. Instead of receiving the for- last spring? What [have said of the propor- 
eign born as now, we should be compelled to tien of free colored persons to the whites in 
send part of the native born away, but such the District is from the census of 1860, hav- 
is not our condition. ing no reference to persons called contra- 

* We have 2,963,000 square miles. Europe bands, nor to those: made free by the act of 
has 3,800,000, witha population averaging Congress abolishing slavery here. The plan 
73 1-3 persons to the square mile. Why may consisting of these articles is recommended, 
not our country at some Ume averageas many? not but that a restoration of the national 
Is it less fertile ? Has it more waste surface authority would be accepted without its adop- 
by mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts, or other’ tion, nor will the war nor proceedings under 
causes? Tsit interior to Europe in any natural the proclamation of September 22, 1862, be 
advantage ? It, then, weare at sometime to be staved because of the recommendation of 
as populous as Europe, how soon? /As to this plan. Its timely adoption I doubt not 
when this may be, we can judge by the past wae bring restoration, and thereby stay 
and the present; asto when it will be, ifever, both. And, notwithstanding this plan, the 
depends much on whether we maintain the’ recommendation that Congress provide by 
Union. law tor compensating any State which may 

Several of our States are above the av- adopt emancipation before this plan shall have | 
erage European population of seventy-three been acted upon, is hereby earnestly renewed. | 
and a third to the square mile. Massachu- Such would only be an advance part of the 
setts has 157, Rhode Island 135, New York plan, and the same arguments apply to both. 
and New Jersey each 80; also, two other This plan is recommended as a means not in 
great States—Pennsylvania and Ohio—are exclusion of, but additional to all others for! 
not far below, the former having 63 and the restoring and preserving the National author- 
latter 59. The States already above the ity throughout the Union. The subject is! 
European average, except New York, have presented exclusively in its economical aspect. | 
increased in as rapid ratio since passing that The plan would, I am confident, secure peace | 
point as ever before, while no one of them is more speedily than can be done by force alone, | 
equal to some other points of our country in while it would cost less, considering the | 
national capacity for sustaining a dense pop- amounts and manner of payment, and times | 
ulation. of payment, and the amounts would be easier 


























Taking the nation in the aggregate, and we paid than will be the additional cost of the 
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. The eam  indigestoque Foca torn away — |the rebel army. The government has a fear- 
cott’s hands, already ins to acquire the! . sy epee 

shade of an taiy.. Tigaks to the youth, the | ful weight of résponsibility to bear for the 
vigor, and the actiyity of McClellan. *  ¢ | disastrous consequences which have resulted 


McClellan is organizing, working hard. It is, from retaining Genera} MeClellan in com- 


a pleasure to see him, so devoted and s0 young. | : , a . 
After all, youth is promise. But already adule, | “224 after his retreat to Harrison's Landing. 
tion begins, and may spoil him. It would be _his should be a lesson from which the Ad- 


very, very saddening.—August, 1861. |ministration should profit in its future deal- 
Will McClellan display unity in conception, 


Bae Pee. as a ‘ings with its officers. 
and vigor in execution? That is the question. | 8 
He seems very energetic and active in organizing | 
the army; but he ought to take the tield very | LITERARY REVIEW. 
soon, He ought to leave Washington, anu have | bi 
his headquarters in the camp among the soldiers. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for DeceMBeER is a 
The life in the tent will inspire him. It alone | very valuable number in point of interest. Although 
inspired Frederick II. and Napuleon. Teo much: | Mr. Higginson has a more intimate acquaintance with 








Congress of: the nation by the Chief Magis- is expected to be made by Gen Rosecrans with 
trate the Raton ; nor do I forget ager his army from Nashville. The rebel army, under 
some of you are iny seniors, nor that many 0 Bragg, at or near Murfreesboro, is reported to con- 


you have more experience than I in the con- |. i t 
duct of public affairs; yet I trust that in view ‘!St0! two army corps, amounting to near 50,000 
men. 


of the great responsibility resting upon me 
you will perceive no want of respect to your-, The rebel forces abandoned Tallahassee on the 
selves in any undue earnestness I may seem Ist inst. 
to display. Is it doubted then that the plan) As ey idence of progress, it is mentioned that 
I propose if adopted would shorten the war, , , | nish anette in Nee: Oct Hen 
and thus lesson the expenditures of money) rep me gR oe re See 
and of blood? Is it doubted that it would Procession paraded the streets, many of the prom- 
restore the national authority, and national inent citizens took part in it, resolutions were 
rosperity, and perpetuate both indefinitely ? adopted sustaining the administration and the 
s it doubted that we here, Congress and Ex- Union, and cheers were several times given for the 
ecutive, can secure its adoption? Will not’ president. The stérn policy of Gen. Butler, with 
the good peeple respond to a united and a small force, does not appear to have worked as 


earnest appeal from us? Can we, can they , hi: 
by any other means so certainly or so speedi- | pened ey eunthes® eympathiners at the North, 


ly assure these vital objects? “We can suc- | neither does it appear that ihe radical measures of 
ceed only by concert. It is not, can any of the President have done injury to the Union cause. 
us imagine better, but can we all do better) Department of the West. 


whatsoever is possible? Still the question | : ay 
1 . th 8 
‘recurs, can we do better? The dogmas of | Gen. Blunt, with a division of troops, after a 


the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy | # forced march, attacked the rebels under Gen. 
present. The occasion is piled high with Marmaduke, at Cane hill, northwestern Arkansas, 
difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. on the 28th Nov. The fight was continued several 
As our case is new, so we must think anew hours, when the rebels retreated to Van Buren, 
and actanew. We wust disenthrall ourselves, Arkansas. A cavalry expedition under Maj. Tor- 


and then we shall save our country. | rey to the forks of the Mingo and St. Francis riv- 


Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history.) ~. ie 4 1 
We of this Congress will be remembered in ¢ 7 eastern Arkansas, captured a Colonel and ten 


spite of ourselves. No personal significance ™en of the rebels. 
or insignificance can spare one or another of | Naval Operations. 
us. The fiery trial through which we pass | 


organization may become as mischeviOus as the “our girls’? and their winged types “the birds,” 
no organization under Scott. 
erything. ‘The levies will fight well; may only | beautiful. The writer of “ One of my Clients” just 
McCleilan not be carried away by the notion | Missed making one of the best magazinisms of the 
and the attempt to create what is called a perfect year, by piling on the wonders a little too thick. 
army on European pattern. 
would be ruinous to the cause, It is altogether | from his cranium for what offence each man was in- 
impossible to create such an army on the Euro- | carcerated; Lavater’s ability of reading faces and 
pean model, and no Necessity exists for it. ‘Tne lives till the stories of fortune-telling were vindica- 
rebel army is no European one. Civil] Wars have ted,—would haye rendered a pretty large story of a 
altogether different military exigencies, and the | Yankee who could see through men and their chiro 
great tactics for a civil war are wholly different | graphy credible ; but when it comes to telling from a 
from the tactics, ete; needed in a regular war. | man's hand-writing that he has a hole in his stock” 
Napoleon differently fought the Venceans, and | ing, or from his walk that he has a brother in Texas 
differently the Austrians, and the other coalesced | named Smith, one begins to retract. We do not give 
armies. May only McClellan not become i:ituxie 
cated before he puts the cup to his lips. | as incredible—some of them—as the above. But no | 
McClellan makes his father-in-law, a man of | piece will be more ‘eagerly read than this finely told | 
very secondary capacity, the chief of the staff of| sketch. People who are acquainted with the celebra- 
the army. It seems that McClellan ignores what ted “ Martha Washington,” or steamer-burning case, 
a highly responsible position it is, and what a tried in Cincinnati some years ago, will at once recog. | 
special and transcendant capacity must be that | nize in the Mr. Sidney of the piece, Mr. Sidney Burtow | 
of a chief of the staff—the more so when of an | whose ability was certainly wonderful. We may 
army of several hundreds of thousands, I do'| 
not look for a Berthier, a Gneisenau, a Diebitsch, | 
| 


give some sturics about him hereafter ourselves. 
Mr. Hawthorne is a most ingenious man. Some- 
or Gortschakoff, but a Marcy will not do.—| " i 
September, 1861. 


raw he is ingeniously entertaining ; then ingeni- 
;Ously provoking or mysterious; then ingeniously 
The country is—to use an Americanism—in a | ™&@"—as in his article about “ War Matters.” In 
pretty fix, if this McClellan turns to be a mis- | this number he is ingeniously stupid—But the gem 
take. 1 hope tor the best. 600 guns! But 100 of the number is the charnuuz, subtle, stirring article 
guns in alinecovera mile. What will he do of Dr. Holmes. Through these twenty five pages of | 
with 600? Lose them in forests, marshes, and | the Search after the Captain, one rushes like a child | 
bad roads; whence it is unhappily a fact that | after the Pied Piper, and the only regret he feels is— | 
McClellan read only a little of military history, |™4Y we be forgiven !—that the Captain was found | 
misunderstood what he read, and now attempts | short of ten pages more. The following is a good 
to realize hallucinations, as a boy attempts to im- | story :— 








will light us down in honor or dishonor to the | The gunboat Cambridge ran a rebel schooner 
latest generation. We say that we are for | ashore on the North Carolina coast, about the 17th 
the Union. The world will not forget that’ ult, when a boat’s crew from the steamer burnt her, | 
while we say this, we do not know how to with the loss of this and two boat’s crews, which | 
tt War ven we hove hold the power "ete captured. An English bark and two steam-| 
and bear the responsibility. In giving free- | ers were driven ashore near the same locality, and | 
dom to the slave we assure freedom to the | the schooners destroyed. The cargoes were prin- | 
free—honorable alike in what we give and | cipally salt. The gunboat Chocura captured a sch | 
what we preserve. We shall nobly save, or from Wilmington with naval stores, bound to | 
meanly lose, the best hope of the earth. Other Nassau. As she was found to be filling fast she | 
ta may succeed ; this could not fail. The | was destroyed. ‘The Wabash pursued a steamer | 
way is plain, peaceful, generous, just, A’ i aad SE SA 
way which, if followed, the world will forever ; ¥/<) tempted to run the blockade into Uharies- | 
applaud and God must forever bless. | non the 15th, and on the 16th, another attempt | 
(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN, | was made, when the rebel was struck by one or! 
Wasuinaton, December 1, 1862. _more shells, but escaped. 
—, a The. Vanderbilt has returned from her cruise af- 
ter the Alabama, having steamed 4000 miles, run- | 
epee OE THR WAR. ning North to the Grand Banks and south to Ber- 
The Campaign in Virginia 


muda, without getting sight of her. 
The first de'ay before Fredericksburg has appa-| A powerful squadron is reported to be concen- 
rently made that a necessity which might have | trating in the Mississippi, and great activity in mil- | 
been avoided in season, but for the chronic habit | 


itary affairs, denoting offensive movements. 
into which the leaders of our armies have fallen, _ 
of never being ready for emergencies, or it may COUNT GUROWSKT'S DIARY. 
be the deference to conservatism which will not} We have been allowed to examine some of the | 
allow them to take advantage of any weakness of | early-sheets of this interesting book which is to | 
the rebels, or strike before giving them fair warn- | be published by Lee& Shepard, on Saturday, 
ing, with time for ample preparation. Pontoon) Dec, 6th, and give the following extracts from 
bridges are said to have been ordered from Wash- | jts pages, which our readers will find it a rich | 
ington before the movement of Burnside commen- | treat to peruse. 
ced from the position where he took command of | Portrait of Mr. Seward. 
thearmy. These bridges moved slowly by land ay une 
several days, and were then transferred to the wa- | i annie eel mW hen eek ad pig agen | 
ter. When the materials were on the spot, the| runs torrent-like from his pen. Huis mind is 











itate the exploits of an Orlando. It is dreadful) ‘The courteous Dr. Thompson will let me tell here | 
to think of it. I prefer to trust his assertion 20 odd coincidence, trivial, but having its interest xs | 
that, once organized, he so 3)) | One of aseries. The Doctor and myself lay in the | 
den) eae ol ick bl feta very soon, will | bed, and a lieutenant, a friend of his, slept on the 
' : y and quic ows to the rebels.— | sofa. At night, I placed my match-box, a Scotch one, | 
Sept. 1861. (of the McPherson-plaid pattern, which 1 bought | 
: i ; — ago, on the bureau, Just where | could put my 

I met McClellan; had with him a protracted | hand upon it. Iwas the last of the three to rise in 
conversation, ard could look well into him, | fle mormins, and on looking for my 

. ° yee oF > pe , - 
do not attach eny value to physiognomies, and | nut on ac eat of Che lanacbat of da 
consider phrenology, craniology, aud their kin- 
dred to be rather humbugs; but, nevertheless, I 
we struck with the soft, insignificant nex pres- little plaid-pattern match box 2” 
siveness cf his eyesand fea:ures. My enthusiasm The Doctor put his hand to his pocket, and to his 
for him, my faith, is wholly extinet. All that he @W™ huge surprise and my great gratification, pulled | 


"taht match- | 
icr awkward, | 
—not on account of the loss, but of the unavoidable | 
fact that one of my fellow lodgers must have taken | 
it. I must try to tind out what it meant. | 
“By the way, Doctor, have you seen anything of a | 


said to me and to others present was altogether un- out tro match-boxes exactly alike, both printed with | 
5 
heart to hear him, and to think that he is to de-. for his own, thrusting it into his pocket, where it 
: : : ; ; two Homeric heroes. 
shipped, before he did anything whatever. | 
; mention one where my name figured. When a little 
sion and courage of a military leader and cap 
| the author of it of borrowing the thought from al 
Scott, Melellan knows not the A B C of mili- | jnieht 1 Se orienta: op okack ee | 
I was at the same time | 
not keep this army so in camp. He would know 
instructed | jike, nor do I believe L ever had seen or heard either. | 
tor is fighting. So it was in the thirty years’ | cousin, Wendell Phillips, L mentioned the fact to 
: pat Williamstown. On relating this to my friend, | 
martinets, lost the battles, or rather the cam- 
‘The Twins.” He thought Tennyson had used it 
drilled, and at Bautzen French recruits were : : 
Loisne,” printed in the Boston Lrening Transcript for | 
Jan. 1862. | 


5 : é the McPherson plaid. One was his, the other mine, | 
military and inexperienced. It made me sick at f | 
cide over the destinies and the blood of the peo- | found ite twin brother from the same workshop. In 

This curious coincidence illustrates well enough 
McClellan may have individual courage, so has 
poem called “* The Two Streams ” was first printed, a 
tain.—October 6, 1861. 
y ) baccalaureate sermon of Presideut Hopkius, of Wil- | 
6 : : might well consider as establishing a fair presump- | 
tary history of any nation or war, 
| wholly unconscious of ever having met with the dis- | 
that after recruits have been roughly 
Some time after this, happening to meet my eloquent | 
s : . ! hi ‘ 2 » > te . > cial | 
war; so in the American Revolution ; so in the | him, and he told me that fe had once used the special | 
| Mr. Buchanan Read, he informed me that Ae too, had | 
paigns of Austerlitz, of Jena, etc. In 1813 Ger- 
also. The parting of the streams on theAlps is po- | 
ic ) i 8 >, J =] ; vA 
victorious over 1 ruasians, Russians, and Aus October 23d, J809. Captain, afterwards Sir Francis | 
ras, one portion gomy to the Atlantic, one to the | 
McClellan acts as if he had taken the oath to 


j Which he had seen lying round, and naturally took 
f . | meqory of which event we exchanged boxes, like 
ple. And he already an idol, incensed, wor- 3 . : 
some supposed cases of plagiarism, of which I will | 
almost every animal; but he has not the dcci- 
| writer in the New York Avenimyg Post virtually accused 
McClellan is a greater mistake than was even | liamstown, and printed a quotation from that dis 
or he would | tion that it was so bor: owed. 
! course or the sentence which the verses were most 
in the rudiments of a drill, the next best instruc- | 
. : 4 : j image said to be borrowed, in a discourse delivered 
first French revolutionary wars, Strategians, 
| used the Image, — perhaps referring to his poem called | 
man rough levies fought almost before they were 
etically elaborated in a passage attributed to “ M. | 
trians. ‘lhe secesh tight with fresh levies, etc.— | Head, speaks of the showers parting on the Cordille- | 
Pacitic. 1 found the image running toose in my mind, | 


without a halter. It suggested itself as an illustra- | 
tion of the will, and Il worked the poem out by the | 


‘Time, time is ey- | than with the flowers, yet his tribute to these is very | 


Such an attempt Spurzheim’s going through the prisons and telling | 


| the * client’s”? exact revelations, but they are about j 


some hidden and veiled deity or combination, by | 


rebel force was so large at Fredericksburg, as to 
make it difficult to construct bridges exposed to 
the range of their cannon, and then, of course, 
there were other reasons for delay. The N. Y. 
World, a McClellan journal makes out a good 
cause for deliberation and caution, in the statement 
that back of Fredericksburg rise a series of hills, 
which hold the entire command of the interval 
of the rivers. As a protection to our forces there 
is a similar range of hills on the other side of the 
river, but as, in this instance, the Federal forces 
are expected to make offensive movements, skill 
or hard fighting is to overcome the advantage 
which the rebels have obtained by the delay. The 
same‘ however, would have been true, in the po- 
sition of the advance under McClellan, with the 
further difficulty of a long internal route to be 
kept open. 

Under these circumstances, the President has 
been to Fredericksburg, and Burnside to Wash- 
ington, and it is intimated that the crossing of the 


elastic. His principle forte is argument 6n any | 
given case But the question is how far he mas- | 
ters the variegated information so necessary in a | 
statesman, and the more now, when the country | 
earnestly has such dangerous questions with Eu- | 
ropean cabinets. He is still cheerful, hopetul, | 
and prophesies a speedy end. | 

Seward has no know-nothingism about him. | 
He is easy, and may have many genuine generous 
traits of character, were tley not compressed by the | 
habits of the not lofty politician. At present, | 
Seward is a moral dictator. He has Lincoln in} 
lis hand, and is all in all. Very likely he flat- | 
ters him, and imposes upon his simple mind by | 
his over bold dogmatic, but not over correct and | 
logical generalization, Seward’s finger is in all | 
other departments, but above all in the army. 

The opposition made to Seward is not coura- | 
geous, not open, not dignified. Such an opposi- 
tion betrays the weakness of the opposers, and | 
does not inspire respect. It is darkly surrepti- 
tious. ‘These opponents call Seward hard names, | 
but do this in a corner, although most of them | 
have their parliarmentary chair wherefrom they 
ean speuk. If he is bad and mischievous, then | 
unite your forces and overthrow him; if he is | 
not bad, or if you are not strong enough against | 


al! means not to ascertain anything about the con- | 


dition of the enemy. Any European if not 
American old woman in pants long ago would 
have pierced the veil by a strong reconnoisance 
on Centreviile. Here “all quiet on the Poto- 
mac.’ And I hear generals, West Pointers, 
justifying this colossal offence against common 
sense, and against the rudiments uf military tac- 
tics, and even science. Oh, noble, but awfully 


dealt with, American people !—F eb. 1862. | 


West Point. 


Up to this day, the pure Americanism, West | 
Point schoolboy’s conceit, have not produced | 
much. The defences of Washington, so much | 
clarioned as being the product of a high concep- 
tion and of engineering skill,—these defences are | 
very questionable when appreciated by a genuine 
military eye. A Russian officer of the military | 
engineers, one who was in the Crimea and at| 
Sebastopol, after having surveyed these defenses | 
here, told me that the Russian soldiers who de- | 
fended Sebastopol, and who learned what ought | 
to be defenses, would prefer to tight outside than | 
inside of the Washington forts, bastions, defen- | 
ces, etc., etc.—Sept. 1861. 


aid of Mitchell’s Schvol Atlas.— he spores of a great | 
‘inuny ideas are floating about in the atmosphere, | 
We no more know where all the growths of our) 
mind came from than where the licnenus which eat 
the names off from the gravestones borrowed the | 
germs tha: gave them birth. The two mateh-boxes | 
were just alike, but neither was a plagiarism. | 


| The Christian Examiner opens with a clear and | 
| thorough review of Gen. Hitehcock’s Christ the | 


Spirit; butit has a dull article on the War Policy,— | 
the writer of which is about up to the year 1860, | 
which ts to be fearfully antiquated. The rest of the | 


| articles are quite bright, especially one on Dante, | 


and some of them important. Art. II. considers the | 
question: Wus Thomas a Kempts the author of * The | 
imitation of Chrut”? apropos of M. de Larroque’s | 
work denying the same. The argument is chietly | 
drawn from the radical discrepancies between the | 
spirit and ideas of a Kempis’ known works and those | 
in “* The Imitation.” In the other works for instance | 
the Devil figures as largely as with Luther or St, 
Anthony, iu * The Imitation” he is kept in the} 


theme, being mentioned over 2v04imes, and made the 
subject of elaborate eulogy. In ‘* The Imitation ”’ 
she is mentioned only twice, and then incidentally. 
M. de L. thus makes outa pretty strong case. The 
article in the Erumtner concludes with the following 


| background. Again the Virgin Mary was his favorite | 
| 


iver may be twenty miles further down, at Port 
Conway, opposite Port Royal. Already it is stated 
several gunboats have penetrated to that neighbor- 


hood. ‘This change has been made public long 
enough for the rebels to govern themselves accord- | compromise, for concessions ; knew that he dis- | 
| believed in the terrible earnestness of the strug- | 


ingly, but the advantage which the gunboats will | gle, and always prophesied ita very epeedy end. 
give us, may more than counterbalance this ‘The Senate contirmed Seward with open eyes. 
knowledge. Perhaps at the start his imagination and his pa- 
triotism made him doubt and disbelieve in the 
enormity of treason—he could not realize that 
| the traitors would go to the bitter end. Seem- 


him, do not cover yourself with ridicule, making | 
a show of impotent malice. When the Senate | 
contirmed him, every one throughout the land | 
knew his vacillating policy ; knew him to be for 


Stonewall Jackson has evidently been presum- 
ing upon the weakness of the Federal forces at 
Harper’s Ferry and before Washington, and failing ingly, Seward still-hopes that one day or another 
to obtain any advarifages by falling upon smaller \they may return as forlorn sheep. Under the 
forces, or of creating any diversion from the main | like impressions, he always believed, and per- | 


army, for the benefit of Lee, has retreated up the ek at etd ~— 2 sap 
valley of the Shenandoah. The passes of the probubly his imagination, his ardent wishes ear. 


mountains being thoroughly guarded, he was | ry him away, and confuse that clear insight into 
obliged tc make the long route of of reaching | events which alone constitutes the statesman.— 
Gordonsville by way of Staunton, and if he | ?¥lys 1861. 

gains Lee’s army it will be by a wearisome march. | 
Gen. Stahl, of Siegel’s corps, attacked a portion 
of Jackson's cavalry at Smicker’s Ferry, with ao 
entire rout, a few days since, capturing many offi- 
cers, with other prisoners, horses and cattle, arms, 
&c., and killing and wounding 50. The Federal 





In a conversation with Seward, I called his at-| 
tention to the fact that the government is sur- 
| rounded by the finest, most complicated, intense, | 
/and well-spread web of treason that ever was | 
|spun. That almost all that constitues society | 

{ 


‘and is in a daily, nay hourly, contact with the 
' various branches of the Executive, all this, _ 
is ® seinen Sina ses Ne soul, mind, and heart is devoted to the rebels. 
loss was 15. He ascertained cmt Jackson's main | Ghesrved to him: shat sé licet exemplis én parvo | 
force was at Newmarket last Wednesday. grandibus uti. Napoleon suffered more from the | 
‘Two companies 3d Pennsylvania cavalry, near | bitter hostility of the faubourg St. Germain, than | 
Hartwood, up the river from Fredericksburg, were | from the armies of the enemy ; and that here it) 
| is still worse, as this hostility runs out into ac- 
| tual, unrelenting treason. ‘To this Mr. Seward 
| answered with the utmost serenity, ‘* that before | 
long all this will change; and when he became | 
} ; : aie? pe 
PERRO, ater ge oe oe governor of New York, a similar hostility pre- | 
peeeisons sie vei mode from. Torksown ep vailed between the two sections of that State, | 
the York river, in which rebel salt works have) pyt soon he pacitied everything.” What a Mer- | 
been destroyed, and an engagement took place alin! what a sorcerer ! 


few days since on the Blackwater river, at Zunit| Ses ecg Tose = ga Se 
olan ‘ede : ail ,. _ of the State of New York questioned Mr. Seward, 
between a alge force oon — and a foree | in my presence, about Europe, and “ what they. 
of rebels, who were driven beck. | will do there?’ To this, with the voice of the 
An expedition from Suffolk, on the 18th inst. | Delphic oracle, he responded, ‘that after all, 
a ye 
recaptured the Pittsburg battery, which had been France is not bigger than the State of New 


aken from our army in former battles, and | York.’” Is it possible to say such trash even as 


: 2 | a joke ?— , 1861. 

drove the rebels across the Biackwater river. e joke vom as ie ties | 
There were also several soldiers captured. | It is positively asserted that Lincoln agreed to | 
P . take Mr. Seward in the Cabinet, because Weed | 

On the evening of the 28th some 300 infantry | and others urgently represented that Mr. Seward | 
of the 12th and 17th New York Regiments, were j, the only man in the Republican party who is 
ucprisel and captured on the Rappahannock, at familiar with Europe, With the statesfnen, and | 
Big Ford; and more recently a smaller force has a 8 cstins igh Be — ! d ~~ 
' 2c pastas : as Seward acquir is information: Mr. | 
been captured, the commander of which was in | os ward hes not even the first A B C of it, or of | 
consequence dismissed from the service. anything else connected with it. And, besides, | 
It is stated that Maj. Spaulding, Engineer, such a kind of special information is, at the ut- | 
who lost seven days and a half in the transpor_ most, of secondary necessity for an American 


i : d it not, and was a true, a) 
has statesman. Marcy had ’ ’ 
tation of the pontoon trains, has been put under. ce . Undoubtedly, nature has| 


arrest. Gen. Woodbury and Gen. Meigs are also Cidowed Seward with eminent intellectual qual- 
censured for delinquencies. ities, and with germs for an eminent statesman, | 
A gunboat arrived up opposite Fredericksburg But the intellectual qualities became blunted by | 
Sunday night. Deserters from the rebels report the long use of crotchets and ticks of a politi- | 
as ak "eh cian, by the associations and influence of such a/ 
their force at Fredericksburg at 75,000 to 100, Weed, etc.; thereby the better germs became | 
000. Jackson is reported to have arrived at nipped, so to speak, in the bud. Mr. Seward’s 
Culpepper. ‘acquired information by study, by inatruction, | 
In Western Virginia, last week, the 2d Virgin- and by ett a say tesla : “ oad = | 
rnenty See Denies, sieges —— more . pega gio I sorrowfully analyze and ob-| 
furced march of 210 miles in 70 hours, crossing serve Mr. Seward with feelings like those evoked | 
four spurs of the Gauley mountains, and fell upon in us by the sight of a — Tuin, or . — 
. . rich, natural orama, but now marred by e | 

a rebel camp, capturing prisoners, arms, horses . va po _ dist Gad vapantions or Fy 
the ashes of a volcano.—February, 1862. | 


Movements in the South. Portrait of Gen. McClellan. 


An attempt was made a few days since, by the The President telegraphed for McClellan who, 
rebels to recapture Newbern, N. C. A force of in the West, showed a . eet | 
4000 under Gen. Mortier, drove in our pickets, bat Fst and most necessary capacity for a 


is blood will be infused, and 
with little advanrage. A smaller force attempted senility will be thrown overboard, or soll gage e 
to capture two companies of 27th Massachusetts, Museum of the Smi ian Institute.—July, 
and one of the 24th, stationed at Bachelor’s creek, 1861. 


captured on the morning of the 28th, by Rebel 
cavalry which crossed the river, evading the Fed- 
eral pickets. 


| 


and stores. 
| 





Slavery is Doomed ! | 
Scheme what yon like, yon schemers, wise- | 
acres, politicians, and would-be statesmen, 
nevertheless slavery is doomed. Humunity will 
have the best against such p:ttifoggers as you. 
I know better; 1 have the honor to belong to that 
European generation who, during this half of 
our century, from ‘Tagus and Cadiz to the Wol- | 
ga, has gored with its blood battlefields and 
scaffolds ; whose songs and aspirations were re- 
echoed by all the horribie dungeons; by dun- 
geons of the blood-thirsty Spanish inquisition, 
then across Europe and Asia, to the mines of 
Nertschinsk, in the ever-frozen Altai. We lost more than ove thousand French trauslations of the 
all we had on earth ; seemingly we were always « {miation” and M. de Larroque states positively 
beaten ; but Portugal and Spain enjoy to-day a! that there are now more than fifteen hundred! The 
constitutional regime that is an improvement on “rauslation of Lamentiais had reached its twelfth 
absolutism. France has expelled forever the peg Fe ee 
and Bossuet, Chateaubriand aud Montaiembert, but 
Bourbons, and universal suffrage, spelt now by | Kenan, Sainte-Beuve, and even Balzac and George 
the French people, is a progress, is a promise of Sand, have given their voices in praise of this claksic 
. ¢ : . of religion. It is taught in the schools, it 1s analyzed 
a great democratic future. Germany has in part by the critics, its sentences, rhymed and set to music, 
conquered free speech ‘and free press. Italy is are suny in the choirs, and ik goes where the Bible, 
united, Komanism is falling to pieces, Austria 1s | fhe cages — Rape ha bpp Rim bo. ride ag 
undermined and shaky, and broken aE? the print. binding, and decoration "no book can be 
Chains on the body of the Russian serf. All this jrocured so cheaply. For a tranc, a pocket-edition, 
is the work of the spirit of the age, and our gene- | With the New Testament attached, may be purchased 
ation was the spirit’s apostle and confessor, And 
so it will be with slavery, and all you worship- 
pers of darkness cannot save it.— Feb. 1862. 


interesting statement: 


The patriotism of M. de Larroque urges him to 
claim * The Imitation of Christ” as of French origin: 
yet he candidly contesses that the country of the bouk 
cannot be inierred from anything in its pages,—that, 
for all that appears t yy ib may beluug to any 
Christian nation. There afe in it no modes of thought 
or turus of expression peculiarly French. He could 
only tain believe that the unanimous admiration 
which this greatest of uninspired books has found in 
France, from writers of all classes, Catholic and 
Protestant, Cliristian and Deist, in tue nineieenth as 
iu the sixteenth century, is au * instinctive national 
homage, the Jove of a mother for her child.” In no 

,other land@nas the ‘Imitation’? been so often 
translated, su widely diffused, and so ardently praised. 
Fifty years ago, Barbier asserted that there were 


on the quays of Paris, wile, in the Imperial Library, 

the copies of ** The imitation of Christ’’ are among 

the ricuest treasures. If France be not the native 

land of the book, it bas at least found in that land 
‘the widest welcome and the most lavish honor. 





The spirited and touching “ Student’s War Song,” 
by Mrs. Howe, which we published in the Common- 
wealth of Noy. 22,is from a forth-coming volume of 
Regimental Songs soon to be issued by Prof. Childs 
of Cambridge. We regret that the strong feelings of 
a Compositor should have led him to intensify the 
bee bloody breast of treason ”’ into the “ bloody beast,” 
somewhat. marring the elegence of the lines :— 


IMporTANT Revetations Exrectep.— 
Reports have been rife of the removal of the 
Quartermaster General, Meigs. It is report- 
ed that both Generals Burnside and Banks 
have preferred charges against him, for ne- 
glect in furnishing promptly supplies and 
transportation. Somebody is to blame that 
Burnside’s army is not now on the other side 
of the Rappahannock. Had the pontoon 








Oh! give them back, thou bloody breast of treason, | 
They were our own, the darlings of our hearts! 








by, and we hope the guilty parties will re- 
ceive their- due. The fall of some of the 
conspirators may lead to the exposure of 


bridges been forwarded promptly as they 4 d b er t I semen t $, | 

should have been, the army might have taken 
Fredericksburg without a struggle. See ae a eee | 
The extensive conspiracy among the politi- 
cians and army officers, who have been try-' *?®>&P ¥ DECEMBER 6- | 
ing ‘‘not to do it” will be exposed by-and- | 
| 


DIARY, 





others. The summoning of General McClel- shales 
lan to Washington may be connected with N ‘ 9. 1862 
the investigation by the Committee on the Mareh 4, 1861, to Novr | ’ | 
Conduct of the War, of the complaints against fe 


General Meigs. It is an important circum- 
stance that General Meigs has discouraged 
investigation of the frauds committed in his 


ADAM GUROWSKI. 


department. : 





Gex. Harteck’s Report. — The official 
report of General Halleck relative to the with- 
drawal of the army from Harrison's Landing, 
and the events connected with Gen. McClel- 
lan’s command down to his removal, exhibits 
a most. astonishing persistence of the Com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, in dis- 
respect to his superior officers and disobedi- 
ence of orders. The facts published not only 
justity the removal of McClellan from his 
command, but convict the government of cul- 
pable want of force and energy in not super- 
seding him immediately upon his neglect to 
promptly obey orders. It is evident that his whose veracity I can implicitly rely. ° 
neglect, or refusal rather, to move promptly _1 recorded impressions as ummediately as I felt 
from Harrison's Landing was the primary them. A life almost wholly spent in the tem- 


Dedicated 


To 


THE WIDOWED WIVES, THE BEREAVED 
MOTHERS, SISTERS, SWEETHEABTS AND OR- 


PHANS IN THE LOYAL STATES. 





The author says in his preface: 


‘© On dott a son pays 34 Sortune, 3a vie, mats 
avant tout la Verite. — 


saw myself, and what I beard from others, on 


In this Diary I recorded what I heard and} 








taught me that the first impressions are the purest 
and the best. 

If they ever peruse these pages, my friends 
and acquaintances will find therein what, during 
these horrible national trials, was a subject of our 
confidential conversations and discussions, what 
in letters and ‘by mouth was a subject of repeated 
forebodings and warnings. Perhaps these pages 
may in some way explain a phenomenon almost 
unexampled in history,—that twenty millions of 
people, brave, highly intelligent, and mastering 
all the wealth of modern civilization, were, if 
not virtually overpowered, at least so long kept 
at bay by about five millions of rebels. 

GUROWSKI.” 

Wasurnaton, Nov. 1862. 





XrThe work will be ready on SaTuRDAY, DEC. 6.— 
lvol.12mo. PRICE $1.23. 


BOSTON: 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Suceessors to Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 








BOSTON 
FUGITIVE AID SOCIETY. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES 


IN AID OF THE 


SUFFERING FREEDMEN OR CONTRABANDS 


Of Washington, D. C. to be delivered at 


JOY STREET CHURCH. 
Dec. 8 - - “ ProFessor C. L. REASON. 
fee |. Sa a “ Rev. R.C. WATERSTOR, 


“ oe “ 


FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 
TICKETS FOR THE COURSE, 50 CENTS. 


VALUABLE BUOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


J- P.- MENDUM, 


At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
108 COURT STREET, 

Among which are the following by TuHoMAS PAINE, 

t the prices annexed: 

Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $4,50.— 
Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3.00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, 1 vol., cloth, 
$1,50. Paine’s Theological Works, | vol.; cloth, $1,00. 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket ediu n, cloth, $0 25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Political Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3.50. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1 50. 
Paine’s Common Sence, pamphlet, $0.15. Paine’s 
Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Seuce, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, $0,75. 

“These are the times that try men’s souls.’’—[ Tho- 
mas Paine, 1776. 

“Man has no property in man; neither has any 
generation a property iu the generations which are 
to follow.” — Thomas Paine, 1753. 

3 mo. 


~ 
~~: 





oct. 4. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


ON A VULCANITE BASE! 





Rendering them very light, ieaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 
and original contour of the face. * 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. grCall and see specimens. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO e 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 
WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 
379 WASHINGTON STREET. 


FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 


Political and Military Careers 


REVIEWED! 
PRICK 10 CENTS. Copies mailed on receipt or 


stamps. 
LEE & SHEPHARD, 


149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet, devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. MENDUM. at 103 Court St., 
Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect 
fully solicited. 3 mo —oct 4. 


COLD MEDAL PIANO FORTE 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 


No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 








Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 





PIA NO &! 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


imvited to his STAR' SCALA 
9g y ggpeni gr recommended = by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Mesers. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The following testemonials are selected from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :-— 

CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 16, %1.—My Dear we — 
Piano which I bought of you & few mentee n 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfact =, 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument o 
its kind. Many pérformers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. I shall Be giad for you to use -— name or tu 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service to you. 

’ dear sir, very truly yours, 
Pa Sig : ";. P. Peanopy. 

A. M. MePhail.je, Buston, Mass. 

Translated.—Extract of a letter from 
-of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French 
teen, © B., July 20, ’61.—Havin used one 0 
Mr. McPhail’s Star Pianos instead of rand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe 
ryor instruments, excelling in the highest degree - 

romptitude of action, elasticity and delicacy © 
see and in power, purity and sweetness of tone, 
and after frequent and severe tésts, I consider them 
to be regular masterpieces in the art of piano forte 
manufacture. RICHARD MULDER. 

s 


a husband 
janists ever 





Important Information 
TO THE BLIND 


Such as suffer from Sore, Weak, or Ix- 
FLAMED eyes; Fits, CLOUDY, Mis17 sight, 
and IMPERFECT Vist0N from whatever cause, 
tending to hopeless blindness. Sent to on 
u receipt of one dime. Address LARO 
SUNDE AND, Ocvu.ist, Boston, Mass. 








cause of the failure of General Pope to defeat | pests and among t —_breagers of our times has 
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From Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 
STATE SECRETS. 
The Seward-Seymour Plot. 

The honest, earnest, loyal-minded North, 
which drew so deep a breath of ease when 
McClellan was removed, should not release 
ite apprehensions in too long a furlough. 
Dangers of graver significance and deeper 
root remain behind ; and till they be’ correct- 
ed, the country will continue to plunge on, 
as p as a dismasted ship, with an 
unseen leak sinking her tothe bottom. Gen- 
erals cannot save the Nation if its counsellors 
are false. A stubborn people might replace 
armies which imbecility had surrendered to 
the enemy, but no amount of heart can re- 
store the capitulations of a false diplomacy ; 
for once we concede to Treason even so much 
as the opening for a hair, the fracture. widens, 
and our unity is split forever. 

We mean by this language to declare our 
fixed belief that we are even now upon the 
brink of ruin, and that the permanent division 
of this vast republic is inevitable, unless Wil- 
liam H. Seward be quickly taken from the 
helm of the Government. And this, on our 
part, is no vague and idle fear; nor is it en- 
tertained solely by ourselves. Thousands of 
thinking men, who have watched with wonder 
Mr. Seward’s course since he exchanged tear- 
ful adieus with the traitors of the Senate, 
share this opinion with us and foresee as we 
do, that unless some fresh hand take posses- 
sion of the wheel, and put it hard down 
against our previous course, the Union will be 
soon upon the rock. 

It is Mr. Seward who is the author of the 
tame and wavering policy which has for the 
last two years characterized onr * :1tment of 
the South. It was Mr. Seward who, witha 
blindness which denies all presumption of his 
statesmanship, refused to recognize the possi- 
bility of a rebellion. It was he, who on this 
false calculation steered the shameful surren- 
ders of Buchanan; he who received the 
spotted traitors of the revolted States when 
an insulted sovereignty should have consigned 
them to a scaffold; and it was he, too, who 
held the hands of the President, while Letcher 
& Co. fooled us of Norfolk and Harper's Fer- 
ry, and thus bore off Virginia to the arms of 
the Confederates. Even then, this famous 
statesman did not seem to realize that war 
was in the wind, and by way of making sure 
of peace, conceived the bright notion of let- 
ting the cotton States retire, on the profound 
idea that the border string would stay; nay, 
that the recusants would soon blushingly re- 
turn, and humbly entreat to be left out no 
longer ‘‘in the cold.” He had in his pres- 
cient eye a little plan of a convention for this 
purpose, after the pattern of that which Sey- 
mour & Co. fought for in the late election; 
while as a windward anchor, in case this hope 
should fail, he calculated to appease the 
country by an aggregation on the side of Can- 
ada, as an offset for the amputation on the 
Gulf. Vide his orations in the political cam- 
paign of 59, and his crapulous statement to 
the Duke of Newcastle, during the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. 

In keeping with Mr. Seward’s misleading 
assurances to the North, that there would be 
no war—none, at any rate, which he could 
not settle in sixty days—was the unauthorized 
promises which this model statesman made to 
the Southern Commissioners, that Sumter 
should not be reinforced; and especially iu 
keeping with this extraordinary pledge, was 
the more than dubious act of authorizing 
Harvey to give information to the traitors of 
the President's secret expedition for that pur- 
pose. ‘The word which was thus given from 
the State Department, was the signal for that 
infamous bombardment; and Harvey, who 
sent it, was rewarded by his patron, with the 
embassy to Portugal. 

Finding himself’ now drifted into deeper 
water, Mr. Seward attempted to navigate the 
country on a semi-demi, half-and-half, war 
and conciliation principle. Instead of brand- 
ing the outbreak purely as an insurrection, 
by closing the southern harbors as ports of 
entry to the commerce of the world, he for- 
merly recognized the rebels as beligerents, in 
proclaiming a blockade, and then, by way of 
averting the similar recognition of the Euro- 
ee Powers, he endeavored to propitiate 

‘rance and England by a relinquishment of 
privateering, without stipulating even for the 
protection of private property at sea. This 
act of statesmanship was the fruitful source cf 
half our future troubles. [t granted the first 
gf of the South, by recognizing it as 
a Public Power against which we were levy- 
ing war, not exercising jurisdiction, and thus 
invited in its favor that sympathy which 
usually extends to revolution. Jt is entirely 
in keeping with his wholesale and uncompen- 
sated abandonment of privateering, and tully 
worthy of the subsequent declaration to our 
Minister at London, that the President recog- 
nized the possibility of separation, and ed- 
mitted the cardinal dogma of the South— 
** that the Federal Government could not re- 
duce the seceding States to obedience by con- 
quest.” 

These extraordinary declarations were 
made to Mr. Adams in a letter dated 10th 
April, 1861, and given to the press by Mr. 
Seward as late as December last. They make 
a revelation at which the country well may 
tremble ; for, while thus formally eysourag- 
ing the South to persevere in armg#Sand justi- 
fying England toy her Southern predilections, 
he permitted the President to keep demand- 
ing soldiers by the hundred thousand, appar- 
rently to effect what he had announced, in 
the ident’s own name, as impossible to 
be done. But these troops gave not the 
slightest trouble to our little Premier. Their 
cost to the country contributed to help his 
plan of wearying the people with expense ; 
while, so long as he could retain McClellan 
and Buell, the troops could not be used to 

vate the issue beyond negociation point. 

@ may now perceive why Mr. Seward has 
constantly been the secret influence which re- 
tained these incompetent commanders in the 
field; and why, on the other hand, he has 
been the persistent enemy of Grant. Hooker, 
Hunter, Wallace, Mitchell, Rosseau, Fre- 
mont, and every other soldier who has 
evinced an inclination for active movements 
in the field. 

The selection for St. James, of Mr. Ad- 

ams, who has gravely admitted upon paper, 
that ** this war is a mere question of bounda- 
ries,” is of a piece with all the rest of Mr. 
Seward’s policy. That geatleman is as fully 
in accord with all our Premier's private plans 
and politics as is his shadow, Thurlow W eed, 
or his friends Seymour and Prince John. 
Were this not so, Mr. Seward would not 
have ventured to lay down to him in the {a- 
mous letter of the 10th of April, the dyctrine 
that States Rights are co-equal with tl na- 
tional authority, nor have authorized him to 
say to England, we recognized the fact that 
the South had the power to successfully resist 
—that is to say, to successfully resist the 
force of federal arms, but not to withstand 
the ultimate persuasions of Mr. Sewari’s 
masterly diplomacy. Mr. Adams, therefore, 
so far as Mr. Seward is concerned, is as 
**sound” as his minister to Portugal; and 
he may safely be relied upon not to object to 
our cruisers being ordered out of British ports 
when pirates want a clearance, and not to 
protest against the Luilding of confederate 
navies in the Clyde, till Mr. Seward imparts 
to him the cue, that the North is sufliciently 
humbled and dispirited to be in due Christian 
temper for negotiation. In the estimation of 
Hobbes, the old philosopher, war is the nat- 
ural condition of mankind ; according to the 
philosophy of Mr. Seward, it is entirely an 
exceptional one, and only to be tolerated as 
a prologue to diplomacy. And of this we 
shall have more proofs anon. 

Some time last Winter, a delegation offor- 
ty citizens visited Washington to urge the 
rary eros of our State Canals, in order 
that Federal ships of war might pass from 
the ocean to the lakes, and from thence he 
sli after the rebels down the Msssissippi. 
When the chairman called on Mr. Seward, to 

the matter. he was brusquely told he 
= better disband his delegation and go 
home.” On his asking why? the Premier re- 
plied: ‘* Because what you is di- 
rectly in face of the 

™ ** What,” said the chairman, 


you mean to say. that when we hold all the 
trump cards we are not to use them on the 


ou please,” said Mr. Seward, pacing pet- 
cea up and down the floor, ‘*‘ but the on 
ernment do not propose to undertake any 
rmanent works in connection with this re- 
llion.” 
In a conversation with Lord Lyons scarcely | 
three weeks ago, Mr. Seward while discuss- 
ing with his lordship the condition of Ameri- | 
can affairs, remarked in substance—*‘ I have | 
now got the country just where I desire it.— 
The ple always get tired of prolonged | 
hostilities. The North is already nearly s0, | 
while the South is utterly sick and disgusted | 
with the war. Thus you see, my lord, the 
People on both sides are anxious for hostili- 
ties to end, and [ am sure to be able to close 
the war by Spring.” ‘Tothis complacent the- | 
ory, his lordship quietly remarked—** Yes, | 
Mr. Seward, you may think you have the 
country where you want it, but are you rsure 
the country will be content to remain long 
enough in that position for your purposes ?” 
To another party Mr. Seward said, even since 
this conversation with Lord Lyons, ‘* I have 
now the Nation where I want it. There are 
no more troops to be had by either side, and 
the war must be fought out with those already 
in the field. There is a growing aversion to 
a continuation of the contest; so with the 
combined moral forces of the‘dissatisfied par- 
ty at the North and the disaffected portion of 
the South, I can bring the country together, | 
and the whole thing will be properly ar- 
ranged.” 
Mr. Ruggles may now understand what | 


5 . 
Mr. Seward meant when he snubbed him} 





{ 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
It seems that when Gen. McCLELLAN was 


enemy?” ‘You may put it in what shape ‘superseded, he was just on the eve of great 


and brilliant exploits. 

The Washington Star, a MCCLELLAN-wor- 
shiping print, has a dispatch that just previous 
to the receipt of the order removing him, Mc- 
CLELLAN ‘‘ announced to many of his officers 
his belief that within three or four days at 


farthest he would fight the greatest battle of . 


the war, and gain a victory for the Union 
that would propably end the rebellion.” 

This is the old story. There has not been 
a time within the last year when MCCLELLAN 
was not just about accomplishing some great 
result. He would never have lost his posi- 
tion had the President waited fora time when 
he was not, by his own representations, on 
the eve of striking decisive blows. The peo- 
ple swallowed such flapdoodle with tolerable 
relish for some time. For six or eight months 
they rather liked it. Of late it has produced 
a sensation of nausea among all who believe 
the present war should be conducted on fight- 
ing principles. ‘* Witkin three or four days 
of. fighting the greatest battle of the war!” 
Faugh! that sort of stuff is so old it is 
malodorous. It is but a repetition of the 
dispatches from Arlngton Heights of a year 
ago. 
"A people, weary and disgusted with having 
their expectations contmually excited and 
eoatuiualiy disappointed, doubtless will de- 
sire to hear nothing from the new commander 
of the Army of The Potomac respecting what 
he anticipates accomplishing. A nation that, 
for a year and a half, has fed chiefly on 

“¢ Exsufficate and blown surmises”’ 


WEALTH. 








about the enlargement of canals; and Mr. | of victory, still blasted by the east wind of 
Lincoln may begin to divine whose pro- | actual fact, begins to long for ‘* deeds in sub- 
gramme it was that Seymour, Fernando, and stance done with just and faithful expedition.” 
Prince John recently carried out in the elec- | Wisconsin State Journal. 


tion in New York. In this connection we 
may note the fact that this city, in which is 
located the enormous republican patronage 
of the Custom House, Surveyorship, Post Of- 
fice, Metropolitan Police, Navy Yard, Navy 
Agency, U. 8. Marshal and District Attorney- 
ships, there was a majority against the Ad- 
ministration of 31,000 out of 76,000 votes: 
and it isa matter of notoriety, that nearly 
allof Mr. Seward’s adherents at these ‘‘cribs” 
voted against Mr. Wadsworth. Whether the 
President has awakened to the plot which this 
reveals; whether he sees Mr. Seward march- 
ing over his remains into the Presidential 
chair, placing his good friend Thurlow in the 
Treasury, handing Prince John the diplomat- 
ic bonne bouche of St. James, and, first and 
foremost, helping Fernando this Winter into 
the United, States Senate by a few tractable 
Seward votes, we do not know; but we can 
tell him that the scheme has dawned upon the 
minds of many observers here, and also warn 
him, that apostates from his favors are already 
beginning to trim their sails for the trade 
wind of the next fouryears. Though a keen- 
minded and substantial man, Mr. Lincoln has 
been utterly duped by his chief Secretary ; 








but if he will rouse himself, and get his think- 
ing machinery to work without asking help 
from anybody for an hour, he cannot fail to 
see the fatal position in which he has been en- 
meshed. 
minister so persistently supported generals 


pursue ; and turning his eyes into his own do- 
mestic camp, will find, to his astonishment, 





that every member of his Government has 
| recognized the fact of the impending dissolu- 
tion of his incoherent party, and is sagacious- 
‘ly arranging a new platform for himself. We 
do not say this in reproach fo these gentle- 


He will then perceive why his wily | 


who always shunned battle and never would | 


' 
| 
| SOUTH CAROLINA ARISTOCRACY. 
| Parson Brownlow said in a late speech dis- 
| cussing the absurd pretentions of the Cotton 
| aristocracy : 
| ‘*T have lived in South Carolina. I have 
| travelled extensively in South Carolina for a 
(number of years. Why, in their legislative 
_ assemblies, the sergeant-at arms and a deputy 
lor two, with cocked hats and swords retire 
/and bring in the Speaker of the House, or 
Speaker of the Senate, who comes robed out 
in black silk to dress out in all the amplitude 
| of fashion any two ladies here even in times 
'of the most extravagant hoops. [Laughter.] 
|The Sheriff accompanying them, with cocked 
hat and sword, gives three raps upon the floor 
and cries, ** Make way for your Speaker!” 
{Laughter.] Then he marches grandly in 
_and takes his seat. The same pompous forms 
‘are observed with one of their circuit judges. 
He is conducted in, in the same way. I have 
‘seen old Judge Butler, afterwards Senator, 
march in with his silk robe on, preceded by 
his Sheriff and deputies in cocked hats and 
with swords, crying, ‘‘ Make way for the 
| Honorable Court!” and everybody squatted 
‘like so many quails when a hawk is about. 
| [Laughter.”] 








NEW 7 ORK ELECTIONS. 

The Saratoga (N. Y.) Press in an article 
on the election in that State, gives the follow- 
ing statement of the elements which entered 
into the election, and: what the election of 

_ Seymour may fairly be understood to indicate 
| of the intentions of the people : 


|men, for it is the natural result of Mr. Lin- | 


| coln consigning himself utterly, on the sub- 
|ject of the war, to the artful manipulations 
of the Premier and Blair. In politics, as well 


|as morals, the instinct of self-preservation is _ 


| still the first law of nature, and while Mr. 
| Lincoln is going down, they cannot be expect- 
led to reject such planks as the wreck sends 
| floating by. 

Tuese, doubtless, are new views to Mr. 
| Lincoln, but they are true views, neverthe- 
less; and the sooner he ponders on them with 
/an earnest mind, the better. The general 
Opinion of loyal men is, that all the country 
‘needs at preseut is a victory, and that the 
|capture of Richmond will be the death-blow 

to the hopes of the rebellion. Doubtless Mr. 
Lincoln fully shares these views with all the 
}earnest patriotism of his heart, and to us, 
likewise, these achievements are desirable ; 


| but on the heels of victory, and especially in | 
‘the fall of Richmond, do we detect our great- | 


est perils. We bear in mind that Mr. Seward 
set out with the plan of letting the Cotton 


| ** According to our observations, Mr. Sey- 
/mour succeeded by a combination of several 
causes. 

_ First, he had the regular nomination of the 
| Democratic party, which insured him the aid 
| of all the machinery of that party with its 
| trained cohorts who have voted the emo- 
| cratic ticket so long that they do not know 
‘that they can be permitted to vote any other. 
| Second, he had the assistance of nearly all 
| who fancy themselves dissatisfied, with or 
| withont cause, in the conduct of the war by 
‘the present national administration. They 
{ thought that any change would be for the bet- 
| ter, and so went in for rebuking the President 
'and his cabinet. They would many of them 
| like more vigor infused into the conduct of 
the war, and therefore, they vote for those 
opposed to the war. 

Thirdly, Mr. Seymour was nominated and 
supported by an organization of liquor deal- 
|ers, marshalled by an extreme partizan of the 

Democracy who in some way made the liquor 


States retire; we have read his doctrine of! dealers believe that their intesests were in 


State Rights, as laid down to Mr. Adams, 
and we know that his general panacea for this 
tremendous crisis is a new National Conyen- 
ition. In all these things Seymour & Co. and 
he agree; and Prince John, who most boldly 
/put this submission programme before the 


| People, is now in Washington (or was, of | 


late), probably with the purpose of consult- 
‘ing Mr. Seward. We shall not be surprised, 
therefore, at, any hour, since we have seen 
| the facility with which greasonous emissaries 
are convoyed by Cabin passes through our 
lines, to have the full-tledged plan of a cessa: 
tion of hostilities and a National Peace Con- 


vention burst upon us, by some committee of yote for Mr. Seymour. 


| ** distinguished citizens,” hailing either from 
| Albany or Richmond. And this, too, just as 
| Burnside and Hooker have earnestly laid bare 
(their swords. Mr. Seward is the very pat- 


ron and Grand Master of everything that is | 


| oblique in civil strategy, and we warn Mr. 
| Lincoln, that unless from this hour forth, he 
keep himself very wide awake, his insidious 
elbow friend may mislead him into some er- 
/roneous act of policyg from which it may be 
|impossible for him either to recede or to ad- 
vance with safety. 


| Finally, we would ask him, after thus ex- | 


amining hi$ own position and its fortunes, to 


turn his invigorated vision to the contempla- | 


tion of the country. A rapid backward glance, 
| aided by the lights we have just hung up, wil 
‘give him a topographic view of Seward’s 
course, and he will perceive the coils which 
have bound this mighty giant torpid at the 

fect of Treason{ Though it will amaze him 


;much, he will discSver, that while the South, 


| through its agents engrafted on our armies 
}and sprinkled through our councils, have per- 
formed the game of playing the North till it 
' became tired enough to treat, Mr. Seward, 
, with an equally deluded mind, has been an- 
_choring his hopes of settlement on an equal 
| disgust among the rebels. 
And such, alter eighteen months of drench- 
ing civil strife, is the appalling interpretation 
of our astounding dream. Two gigantic sec- 
tions, with nearly two millions of opposing 
soldiers in the field, have been played against 
‘each other in regulated losses, that a subtle 
| negotiator, who has an abhorrence for military 
triumphs, may reconcile the exhausted parties 
without the advent of an overshadowing rep- 
utation, 
brethren of the South” recognize the noble 


philosophy of the distingnished statesman who 


had the prescience to foresee and magnanimity 


to admit, even at the outset, that they could 


not be conquered to obedience by the Federal 
arms. Such a statesman and patriot as this, 


might well hope that an admiring and enthu- 
Silastic people might readily agree upon him 
as the first President of the restored Conted- 


eration. 


We unite in the general opinion that an 
early victory is of the highest importance to 
the country; but we caution the President 


again, that as soon as we obtain it, he had 
better go at once into the cupola of the Capi- 


tal and take a keen look ahead, to see if there. 
, are not some rogues upon the read to Rich- | 


/mond. 


_An Important Treutn.— Macaulay, in 
his review of Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
makes use of the following language : 

** If there be any truth established by the 
‘universal experience of nations, it is this: 
that to carry the spirit of peace into war is a 
| weak and cruel oaliey. The time of negotia- 
‘tion is a time for deliberation and delay. 
|But when an extreme case calls for that’ 
remedy, which is in its own nature most 
violent, and which, in such cases, is a remedy 
only because it is violent, it is idle to think 
of mitigating and deluting. id war 
can do nothing with negotiation or submis- 
sion will not do better; and to act on any | 
other principal is not to save bluod and money | 
but to squander them.” 








Gratefully, then, may *‘* our erring 


/some danger from the Republicans. Low, or 
|in what way this subject had to do with the 
_issues in this election we think it would puz- 
_zle the majority of them to say, but there is 
/no doubt but that it helped to elect Mr. Sey- 
| mour. 

Fourthly, and lastly, the draft was a great 
lever to take votes over to Mr. Seymour. It 
was industriously told by Democratic election- 
eerers that Mr. Seymour would in some way 
stop the draft if he was elected, and so thou- 
_sands of men in e-ery part of the country; 
subject to a draft or having sons and brothers 
subject to it, were induced by these stories to 
We have been fur- 
nished with the names of several in this coun- 
ty, who never voted a Democratic ticket be- 
fore in their lives, who were induced by this 
consideration to do it this time. 

This combination of causes has barely car- 
; ried the election against the Republican can- 

didate for Governor, but we do not see in 
the vote a direct indication that the people of 
|the State are as a majority opposed to pute 
: ting down the rebellion by force, neither does 
Mr. Seymour, as would appear from his after 
election speech above referred to.” 





| A Sorpier’s Tuovents.—The following 
extract from a letter written by a soldier to 
his brother and published in the Indianapolis 
American give a vivid representation of the 
thoughts and feelings of many a soldier now 
sacrificing the comforts of home for country : 


‘*T began to look fora letter two days ago. 
The mail comes in at noon. Icame to my 
quarters this afternoon and thought of going 
to the post office. I started once and con- 
cluded I would fot go till to-morrow; then I 
took another notion—being very anxious to 
hear from home—and went, and received this 
letter. I never litted a letter with more anx- 
iety. Being so long from home without hear- 
ing a word from there, I fancied that some one 
would be dead, or something bad had happen- 
ed. These thoughts gave me much un- 
easiness, but when I came to the paragraph 
saying all was well at home I felt relieved, 
, there isno place like home. I was 

glad to hear that mother was in good health. 
Many a night have I thought of how she 
would come cold nights and straighten the 
covers over me, and ask me if 1 would sleep 
warm enough. These thoughts would pass 
through my mind as night after night I laid 
-down on the cold, damp ground, with noth- 
/ing over me but the thin spread boughs of a 
pine tree, with no blanket, and nothing but a 
thin blouse—part of the time having no shirt, 
—. boots or socks on. Many a night 
uave I thus laid down, and the heavy South- 
ern dews which fell like rain, and the after 
part of the night would be very chilly, but 
after rising in the morning and getting warm, 
(1 never got up warm in the morning in the 
South) 1 telt as well as | ever did in my life.” 





| INTERESTING ExPERIMENT.—Mons. Lami- 
ral has been sent by the French government to 
the coast of Syria to collect sponges, in order 
to = ym them to the coast of Algeria. 
They will have to be taken up together with 
the fragments of rock to which they are attach- 
ed. He likewise intends to transplant the 
pearl oyster to the coast of Algeria. Another 
bivalve will also form the subject of Mons. 
Lamiral’s experiments, namely, the bysus 
which is covered with black beared about eight 
inches long. ‘The beard is composed of silky 
hairs,which were woven by the ancient Egyp- 
tiansinto precious stufls, and then exported 
to Tyre, where they received the purple dye, 
for which that place was socelebrated. Even 
now the Sicilians and Calabrese manufacture 

¥ tissues with the substance, which is of a 

owish brown color with a greenish shade. 


THE BRITISH PRESS. | SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH. 


From the misrepresentations and constant ° In an article on ‘* The Elections in Yankey- 
abuse of the Government and people of the dom” the Richmond Dispatch has the follow- 
United States by the London Times and, ing, which we doubt not is a candid exhibit 
other English papers in the interest of slavery Of the real sentiment which pervades the 
and secession, it would appear that we have South: 


but little chance for a fair hearing among the’ They (the Democrats) believe restora- 
British people. But we have true friends tion still’ possible. In this respect they do 
among the moral and intellectual and influen- not manifest their usual sagacity. They have 
tial people of England, and fair and faithful oe ene folly to believe that there still 
doceatek. amtan the: Beitish wees, We urks among the body of that people who have 
adv a press. =‘'€ | fought against the Union as men never fought 
copy the following extracts from the leading | before, a secret attachment to ‘ the old flag,” 
editorial of the Jersey Independent of Oct 23, | which is the most detested of all earthly sym- 


sch display. : : ntaad bols to the whole body of the Southern peo- 
which displays an intelligent appreciation of ple. They do not retiect that while, tothem, 


American affairs in remarkable contrast with the condition which it is intended to repre- 


sent has been productive of unalloyed bles- 


the ignorance concerning us which distin- | 
guishes the British press generally, and sings, it is associated in the Southern mind 


which shows Mr. Gladstone's statements as to with images of commercial poverty and i 
i in alict ieab he tn ne tional m4 Noa To this imagined feeling 
the contest in a ight not creditable to his un- | offatent loyalty to the Union they are willing 
derstanding or his statesmanship. to appeal. They have no doubt that they 
f | will be successful. But first they must beat 
The American Struggle. /us into the humor for submission. They must 
‘‘Mr. Gladstone's ‘nation,’ according to make us know their strength. 

the latest accounts, was not in athriving con-| They must teach us that they are our mas- 
dition. Whatever the cost of the Battle of ters. They must kill a hundred or two thou- 
Antietam Creek, the result has been the sand of ourmen. They must take Richmond. 
clearing of Maryland of the Confederate in- They must crush the rebellion. And then 
vaders, and of proving beyond a doubt that they will offer us terms, having first asserted 
the great mass of Marylanders are devoted the supremacy of the ‘American eagle,’ as 
to the Union. How often has the Times as- they are facetiously wont to term the Yankee 
sured its readers that the people of Maryland buzzard. They care, and pretend to care, 
were eager, panting, burning to throw off nothing forthe nigger. They will be willing, 
‘the Federal yoke,” and that the appearance after having conquered us, to agree upon any 
of the Confederate flag on the soil of the terms, provided the Union be restored. They 
State would be the signal for insurrection Will consent to introduce slavery into every 
from one end of Maryland to the other! State in the Union, provided this grand ob- 
Blackwood’s Magazine and other pro-slavery ject be attained. If the Southern people will 
ublications have been good enough to cite a not agree to all this—as most assuredly they 
achrymose ditty said to be sung by the ‘* Ma- never will—then they are for carrying on the 
ryland exiles,” who, it appears, did not hang war to any extremity that would satisfy the 
their harps upon the willows of ‘+ Ole Virgin- | most ultra of the Abolition party. They will 
ny "— inever consent—let John Van Buren say what 
/he may—to let the ‘ wayward sisters’ depart 

| in peace. 
| It may be that a Democratic Congress 


** The despot’s heel is on thy shore 
Maryland, my Maryland.”’ 





ithe national heart that McClellan was not 


' 


; 


Very pitiful! But it appears these ‘‘ex-| might propose to the Southern States, asa 
iles,” who in fact were not exiles at all, but condition of re-entering the Union, to legal- 
runaway Secessionists, who have had a most iz® slavery everywhere, and this before pro- 
disagreeable time of it in Richmond, and else- ceeding further with the war. But even 
‘where down South, since the failure of the were the South disposed)under any circum- 
‘raid into their State demonstrated that stances, to re-enter such a state of bondage, 
‘Southern treason had nothing to hope for it must be borne in mind that the present ab- 
from Maryland. However formidable the ob- olition Congress has still one yearto run. In 
stacles, JEFFERSON Davis and Lee may be that time some of the most desperate battles 
able to plant in the way of a renewed attack the world ever heard of will have been fought, 
upon Richmond, whatever ‘‘ surprises” the and the Yankees will already have conquered 
redoubtable Jackson, or Stuart, may yetbe us or been expelled from our territory. So 
‘able to execute, it is tolerably certain that far, then, as the war is concerned, we shall 
‘the policy of ** carrying the war into Africa” gain nothing by the late Democratic victories, 
is not within the power of the Contederates. at least for the present. As in the case of 
Indeed what they apprehend at present is the expected intervention, we warn our people to 
‘earrying of an African war intorebeldom!” trust to themselves, and to nobody and noth- 

ing else. Nevertheless, it is pleasant to find 

Old Abe thwarted in the dearest wishes of his 
| _‘*Perhaps more important, looking to the heart.” 
‘ultimate issues, is the project of planting | 

armed colonies of the Northerners in Florida | 

jand Texas. This we regard as one of the’ GARIBALDI. 
/most valuable and certain means for the ex- State of his Wounds—His followers preparing to 
'tirpation of slavery. It is significant of the offer two Regiments to the United States. 
resolution of the Northern people that not- 
| withstanding the miseries inflicted upon Mis- : aes ” 
/souri, Tennessee, and Kentucky, by the) Zribune writing from Turin says: 
‘Southern guerillas, the Northerners are not | 
frightened from risking the like evil in the 
| States proposed to be planted with free colo- 
nies. It is true the colonists are to be pro- ment when an Italian bullet pierced his foot, 
‘tected by an army of no inconsiderable di- | and the wound is still as bad as it was in the 
| mensions. Once assured of'safety uuder the)... iuetant: The surceons. who surround 
flag of the Union, there will be no lack of jim believed, unfortunately, that the ball 
emigrants from Europe, where German and whieh struck him had not remained in the 
other despotisms are not one iota better loved wound, and neglected to extract it, or to pro- 
Eddaded than they were in 1348. Mr. GLap- ceed, if necessary, to amputation. Blinded 
STONE intimate | that a Confederate navy was },y professional jealousy. they kept all sur- 
in course of construction. Probably he spoke geons differing from their opinion at a dis- 
by the card, and had a correct list of the tance, Partridge, who had come with the 
iron-plated and other vessels building for the expectation of finding an easy case, and had 
| Confederates in the Mersey and the Clyde. ng other aim but to get a handsome fee for 
[No doubt these vessels issuing from our ay agreeable trip to Italy, became soon the 
neutral ports may do a certain amount of chief oracle of Dr. Ripari; but when the 
|mischief. Meanwhile we note with satisfac- yond still remained in the same state, and 
tion that the Tuscarora and another Federal 4)) the friends of the General became alarmed, 
jsteamer had gone up the Mediterranean to Bertani was called at last, who at once de- 
look after a couple of Confederate pirates jared a surgical operation, if not an amputa- 
cruising thereabouts. Itis much to be desired sign indispensable; but, unwilling to take 
that the wickedness and scandal of Southern ¢h¢ ‘responsibility upon Limoalf, cieitod: aff 
filibustering and piracy in European waters the most celebrated surgeons of Italy to a 
Should be put an end to, even at the cost Of consultation, which is to take place to-mor- 
| some damage to the infant ‘navy’ of Mr. pow. Nelaton, the frreat, surgeon of Paris, 
GLADSTONE 8 ‘nation. Fly _ |had likewise arrivéd, sent by the French 

‘*We venture upon no predictions. We friends of the General.. He comes without 
will not pretend, like Mr. GLapsTONE, tO fee Partridge was invited by Ripari, but as 
| foresee what must be the result of the Ameri- |; 3; qoubtfal whether the English will insure 
can Struggle. We are content for the time }j. fee again, he is not expected ity added 
being to contest the alleged fact that the Con- Tyo Municipality of Naples sends Testa and 

federates are a‘ nation.’ W ith their soil Palasciano. There will be a complete medi- 
largely occupied by the forces of the Union, _eal congress around Garabaldi’s sick bed. 
‘with their capital still threatened, with their poet thes General's physical strength has not 
|ports blockaded and all but hermetically preatly diminished by his long sufferings, it is 
sealed, with their few ships reduced to play hoped that even inthe worst case of an am- 
the: ignoble part of pirates, with terror in yutation, he will recover within two months, 
| their councils, as evinced by the spre, © char- lis movements after that period are not yet 
| acter of their insane resolutions, the Confed-  ccttled. As soon as he can be transported, 
| eee are not yet a * nation.’ ‘ , he desires to retire to his hermitage at Ca- 
eh Happily the expressive silence of Lord prera. Later, it is his intention to make a 
Patmerston and the plain-spoken declara- yicit to England, but the Greek insurrection 
‘tion éf Sir G.C. Lewis, show that M. GLap- jyay alter his plans. 
/STONE’s Southern sentiments are but his own, Asto America. he has not taken any reso- 
_and are not to be taken as representing the jution whatever. Still, from the day of Lin- 
| policy of the Cabinet. It is not to be sup- oln’s proclamation, giving to your war the 
posed that the bullying, or the taunts, or the character of a struggle for Liberty against 
outrageous falsehoods of the avowed pro-Se- Slavery, his whole heart has been enlisted for 
cessionists will turn Lord PaLmerston from {he cause of the North. Many of his fullow- 
the course hitherto pursued.” | ers are now planning to form about two regi- 
* * * * * iments and offer them to your Government. 
Col. Cianbattista Cattabena, who distinguish- 
ed himself in the battles around Capua in 18- 
60, is organizing these men. I hear that he 
has already more than two thousand applica- 
tions.” 


* * * * 








The foreign correspondent of the NV. Y. 


**] was lately at Spezzia to see Garibaldi, 
whose state of health has become alarming. 
Sixty days have already elapsed from the mo- 


| «There is indeed a party to this American 

i Struggle whose avowed sentiments and de- 

‘clared intentiohs would hardly be misrepre- | 
sented even by Linpsay’s gross exaggera- 

|tions. The party we allude to consists of the 

| Member tor Sunderland’s favored clients, 
| Mr. GLapstone’s ‘nation.’ That we do not) rg The city is full of destitute negroes set 
exaggerate, the reader will see by turning to free in the South. More coming. What is 
our 4th page. There will be found the evi- | 9 be done 2—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

dence supplied by themselves of the real : : pa me 
character of Confederates. To embody that Take care of them !—Louisville Democrat. 
evidence in these remarks it would be neces-| Your advice is more selfish than philan- 
sary to repeat the resolutions, and projects, thropic! But, Mr. Democrat, would you not 

‘and speeches of the most infamous Assembly prefer that we should send them to New Eng- 

| that ever pretended to perform the part of a Jand or to Josh Giddings’ District in the Ohio 
Legislature. The Kine of arenes rage is an Western Reserve 2—Cin. Enquirer. 

|absolute monarch, and no doubt in the esti- : : A 

‘mation of believers in the ‘Right Divine’ is. Send them baek down aor oe 

; ee atthe aristocrat. the Southern Contederacy—and thus help 

| every inch a king.’ Many of the aristocrat- ee nnn ae et Clicsly shakin whe 

ic friends of the Americ Confederates favor kill Northern soldiers ! gs y Pi 13 . vat 

‘them because they hope that one issue of the You want them to do, then = sie about 

i : ‘ ini “ abli the bush about the matter! They will be but 
disruption of the Union will be the establish- sen i 2 12 ay Pelreeeaalie 
: > j : f . too willing to feed them, even at the present 
ment of a monarchy in the-South. Well, the e | ay \ ke } 
Kixc of Danomeyis exactly the monarch for fabulous prices of food—for they know how 
Mr. Lixpsay’s clients and Mr. Grapstone’s ™uch their “strength - worth tothe rebel- 
‘nation... Thirty years ago had any Con- lion.— Sandusky (U.) Keg. 

‘gress, Parliament, or Legialative Counsels of 
the British West Indies, passed such resolu- 
tigns and enactments as are given in our 4th 
Page, the English Press wouid have joined in , 
one burst of indignation, a cry of execration ladium in reviewing Mr. Buchanan’s recent 
would haye rang through the land, and pub-  jetter replying to Gen. Scott, says : 

lic opinion would have said, ‘ If these pitiless ¥ oe ' 

;slave-owners dare proclaim a war of exter-  ‘* But the old Public Functionary belonged 

‘mination, let them be taken at their word and to a class of politicians who always thought 
their blood be upon their own heads.’ The that their highest duty consisted*in letting 
‘atrocity of the Southern resolutions is too the South have its own way, and who regard- 
palpable to need a word of argument or illus- ed the North as fanatical and incendiary if it 

‘tration. Thesavage howling of the Confed- did not act in. perfect accordance with the 

| erates is raised for the purpose, if possible, wishes of the South. Ifthe South demanded 
of frightening the Government and people of anything they were always ready to grant tt. 

ithe United States. But these truculent op- If the South raised any disturbance a new 
| pressors forget that by such ebullitions they concession was invariably their remedy. No 
proclaim their ownterror. If they are so be- man among this entire class was ever more 

‘loved by their slaves as they have pretended, subservient to the South than Mr. Buchanan, 

‘why should they fear President LincoLn’s voting with them always as Senator, and sus- 

| proclamation ? - We knew before that the taining even a general searching of the mails 

| Confederates were a banded conspiracy of for incendiary documents, a measure which 
oligarchs, a horde of men-stealers. Thanks Harry Clay, the Senator from a slave State. 
|to their own acts and declarations, we now indignantly denounced. The Old Public 
know something more of them. If they are a Functionary probably thought when the se- 

‘nation,’ they are a self-declared nation of cession storm began to rise, that the best way 

savages.” was the old one, to put ourselves entirely in 

the power of the South, and then rely upon 
their generosity. He did it, and as nearly 

Army Movement.—The Army of the Po- ruined the country as he well could. The 

coming into power of a new, loyal, Republi- 

can Administration, alone saved the nation 
from immediate disgrace and ruin.” 








Tur Op Pvsiic FUNCTIONARY AND THE 
Democratic Porticy.—The New Haven Pal- 





‘ 
'tomac marched from Warrenton to Falmouth, 


40 miles of wretched boggy road, in two and 
-ahalfdays. What anguish must strike through 





te The faction of the Democracy who 

sympathize with the rebels, are known in 

se Ohio as * egy 2 comer yore in Illinois 

When is ike a hog?—When it ‘‘ guerillas,” in Missouri fs utternuts, in 

a to i ol is it like a soldier ? Rinene ** jay-hawkers,” in Kentucky ‘bush 

When it to shoot. And when is it’ whackers,” in Indiana ‘ copperheads, and 
like an editor? When it begins to blow! in Pennsylvania “ Hughesites. 


there! 





LETTER FROM HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


At a meeting of the Massachusests Histor- | 
| ical Society, Rev. R. C. Waterston stated 
that, having made known to the venerable | 
| senior member of the Society the intention of 
| Mr. Livermore to publish the book which has 
| recently appeared relative to Negro Soldiers 
in the Revolution, he had received from him 
the following letter: 

Qurixcy, Ang. 9, 1862. 
Rev. R. C. Waterston : 
| Dear Sir,—Your letter of this date com- 
;municates to me the purpose of Mr. Liver- 
}more to collect and publish documents on 
|the subject of Slavery and Negro Soldiers, 
| originating from the great men who were 
| guides of public affairs at the time of the 
| American Recahainn. I should regard such 
‘a publication as useful and desirable, and | 
| heartily wish Mr. Livermore success; and I 
shall be happy, according to my means, in 
| aiding him.in his purpose. 
| In respect to the general subject of slavery, 
I apprehend he will tind very little favorable 
| to the institution among the relics of the great 
‘men of that period. 
| Disgust at it was so general, as to be little 
‘less than universal. Among slaveholders, 
the language and hope of putting an end to 
| the evil as soon as possible was on all their 
|tongues; but, alas! it was far from being in 
all their hearts. Some of the leaders saw 
the advantages derived from it by the unity 
|and identity of action and motive to which it 
‘tended, and its effect in making five States 
| move in phalanx over the Free States. They 
| clung to the institution for the sake of power 
|over the other States of the Union; and, 
| while they were open in decrying it, they 
| Were assiduous in promoting its interests and 
| extending its influence. 
| By constantly declaring a detestation of 
'slavery, they threw dust into the eyes of the 
| people of the Free States; while they never 
| ceased to seize every opportunity to embar- 
Hew the measures which would advance the 
interests of the Free States, and at the same 
| time to strengthen and extend the interests 
|of the Slave States. We can trace their poli- 
| ey in history. We now realize the result. 
| With all their pretensions, the leading 
| slaveholders never lost sight, for one moment, 
| of perpetuating its existence and its power. 
Truly and respectfully yours. 
Josian QuINCY.” 





| 

| THE POLICY OF DELAY. 
| Under this head the Pittsburg Dispatch, of 
the 3d instant, has the following :— 


| ‘*In the early part of 1861, there was such 
a unity of sentiment in the loyal States in fa- 
vor of crushing this infernal rebellion and 
maintaining the Union and the Government 
jas has never before been witnessed in any 
‘great, free and intelligent nation. People of 
pall classes and parties abandoned their pro- 
fessions and rushed to arms in numbers so im- 
/mense that the government could not accept 
| but a part; and when, after a lapse of three 
‘mouths, it called for 500,000 more, they 
stepped forward with such alacrity that all 
, Who offered their services could not be ac- 
| cepted. 

That was the time to have done the work ; 
but it was not done. Instead of being led to 
the work they expected to do, and wished to 
do, and were able and ready to do, the men 
were set to digging entrenchments, to drill, 
and to have magnificent and idle parades ; 
then followed long and dreary winter quar- 
ters, where their loss.of spirit and pluck was 
by no means compensated by their acquisi- 
tions in the art of war. 

In the meantime, the rebels—who had no 
idea that there would be such a tremendous 
uprising in the North—had time to collect and 
organize their forces, and to strengthen them- 
selves in every way, until a rebellion, which 
‘fifty thousand men could have crushed in a 
single campaign in the spring of 1861, has 
so grown that now, at the end of a year and 
a half, it bids defiance to a million. 
is the result of that slow and tender-footed 
policy persisted in from the first by those who | 
had the conduct of the war. Treachery and | 
treason pervaded the entire army, except in 
its ranks, and perjured hypocrites betrayed us 
at every step. Patterson and McDowell be- | 
gan the fatal work, and most persistently has 
it been maintained by McClellan, so far as 
slowness is concerned. 

The effect has been to fill the land with, 
mourning for our gallant dead, and with! 
gloom and despondency at the prospect. be- 
fore us. There was something joyous and 
exhilerating in the early movements of our. 
people in the war, forwe were all full of hope 
then. Now we feel sad when we see our sons | 
and brothers going to the war, to pine and 
sicken in camp, or be slain in useless indecis- 
ive conflicts. The horrible suspicion op- 
presses the soul that they are to be command- | 
ed by men, who, as Major Keyes expressed it, 
think it is not desirable or expedient that the 
enemy should be subdued or captured. 

That infamous sentiment is spreading over 
the country. Men at home, who, a year ago, 
durst not have uttered a treasonable word, | 
are now open-mou*hed in their opposition to | 

the government, and to all really loyal men, | 
whether in civil life or in the army ; and while | 
one wing of the party of slavery and treason | 
is fighting against the government, another is 
voting against it. All this is the fruit of this | 
policy of delay. Jf there had been even a rea- | 
sonable amount of vigor, and a rapidity of | 
movement at all commensurate with the spirit | 
of the country and of the army, no political | 
opposition to the government would or could | 
have been organized at the North. 


| 
| 


} 





te The freeing of the slaves in the; District 
of Columbia has made little or no change in 
their domestic gondition. Most of them still | 
remain with their former masters and mis- | 
tresses, while not a single one can be induced | 
to leave the District. In other words, the | 
freedmen generally work for their old masters 
and mistresses, haviug bargained with them 
to do so for stipulated wages, which are paid | 
them; and this is all that Emancipation 
amounts to. No one of them was killed or 
wanted to kill anybody; they only wanted | 
pay for their work, and this they are receiv- 
ing. As to coming North, we have not heard | 
that one of them has done so.—American 
Presbyterian. 





Lupicrous RECEPTION or Parson Brown- 
'tow.— Parson Prownlow recently visited | 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and a committee 
appointed to receive him _ were promptly at 
the depot in full dress, with an omnibus to 
greet the Parson and convey him to the ho- 
tel. As the cars came‘up says the De-| 
troit Press, the committee formed itself into | 
a semi-circle on the platform near the track, | 
the chairman a short Pumblechookian sort of 
a man, standing in the centre, speech in hand, 
ready to pounce upon the Parson as soon as | 
he appeared. About the first man to alight 
was Parson Brownlow, but as the committee 
did not happen to know lim from ‘* any other | 
man” he was allowed to pass quietly to the | 
rear. Shortly a well dressed gentleman ap- 
peared with a servant bearing his valise, when 
'the committee made up to him and the chair- 
man at once began to read his ** eloquent ad- | 
'dress ” but was dumfourided by the stranger , 
remarking that he was not Parson Brownlow, 
but an agent for Holloway’s Pills. The Par- 
son who had been looking on, then introduced 
himself and suggested that they had better | 
go to the hotel and he would listen to the ad- 
dress there, and the committee bundled into 
the omnibus glad to hide their confusion.— 
Nebraska City Press. 


+> 





Puttine 1x THE Rest.—In a Scotch town, 

a man from the country applied to a respect- | 

able lawyer for advice. After detailing the cir- 

cumstances of the case, he was asked if he had 

| stated facts just as they had occurred.—*‘Uu, | 
‘ay, sir, ” rejoined the applicant: ‘* I thought 
it best to tell you the = truth) ;you can put, 
‘the lies into it yourself.” | 
' 





All this | a: Were 


WHEN WILL THE END COME. 


The Michigan Christian Herald in an arti- 
cle upon the war says :— 


We have been deprecating the corrmup a 


tendencies of war, and have shrunk back fi 
surrendering our sons and brothers and hus- 
bands to the immoral influences of the camp. 
We have. feared lest the open gates of war 
would let in upon us a flood of iniquity 
which would destroy the land. But what says 
the past upon these things? Whence come 
the corruptions, weakness and decay of na- 
tions? Come they not rather from days of 
prosperity ? Commercial prosperity, accu- 
mulating wealth, the means otf indulgence, 
and the opportunity for indolence, has ever 
been the occasion of effeminacy and corrupt- 
ing vices; while, on the other hand, the 
struggles of war evolve a sterner manhood, 
inure to hardships, cultivate energy, fortitude, 
frugality and many of the sterner virtues, dé- 
veloping latent capacity into heroism; make 
the timid brave. the weak strong; in shert, 
reinvigorate the whole national life. Espe- 
cially has this been the case in all great con- 
tests for principle. 

In the light of these truths we may see 
what God designs to bring out of this conflict. 
The struggle with the elements of nature, 
with forests, with beasts, with mountains, 
swamps, rivers and lakes have been continu- 
ous from.eur early history. Much of what 
is worthy in our charactet as a people has 
been brought out as the result of this contest. 
An industry, thrift, energy, perseverance 
and skill, not only, but a patience under pri- 
vations, & capacity to appreciate and sympa- 
thize with suffering toil, and a spirit of en- 
terprise which hesitates not to strive for all 
possibilities, which are of priceless value as 
elements of character, and which if pressed 
by a people, will be carried into every de- 
partment of their exertion, are the result of 
this training. 

But in many parts of our land, these cir- 
cumstances have changed, and we have proved 
ourselves susceptible to all the temptations 
which affuence and ease bring in their train. 
Haughty pride of caste, inditference to the 
wants and woes of the unfortunate, grasping 
after all our heart's desire of wealth or power, 
selfish and sel{-seeking we were rapidly draw- 
ing near that condition—aye, rather we had 
reached that state of moral corruption 
which had engendered agencies that are now 
convulsing with earthquake throws the foun- 
dations of our government, and filling our 
heavens with the red lightnings of war. 

Do we look then for the end of these days ? 
Such judgments may be ddmonitory or de- 
structive. The hand of the Almighty is too 
heavy upon us to allow of the belief that this 
is simply an admonition: He either means 
our reformation or destruction. We believe 
it is the former. God is chastening us. He 
is purging us of those maladies which threat- 
ened our national life. Evidences, therefore, 
that the end is near are to be sought in what 
has been effected by what we have already 
endured. Are our public men becoming 
more godly? Are we elevating to office 
such as love righteousness fad hate iniquity ; 
those in whose heart the law of the Lord 1s, 
and who bear his seal? Are these evidences 
of returning health in the body of the people ? 
Is the moral lethargy into which, we had 
fallen broken up? Are the great principles 
which constitute the heart of a people purer 
and have they a firmer and more regular beat ? 
Or is it yet true that the whole head is sick, 
the body filled with putrifying sores,and the 
whole heart faint ? 

Have we not, Christian brethren, great 
reason to fear that the end is yet far off? 
Where are those who are straitened by the 
distresses which are upon us? Where are 
those who sigh and cry day and night for our 
desolations 2? Whose hearts are stirred with- 
in them? Do not men go on with their 
worldly and selfish schemes? Is the national 
conscience aroused, is the heart moved? Are 
we melted before the breath of the Lord? 
Oh, where is that breaking down before God 
which has promise of pardon and peace ? 


soo 


THEY WANT TO STAY IN THE STATE AND 
ARE WILLING TO WORK. 
The correspondent of the St Louis Repub- 
lican writing from Corinth (Miss) says :— 


‘*T have made a visit to the negro corral, 
two miles out from the town proper. There 
I found some three hundred creatures, old 
men, women, and children. 

‘«The women were washing, cooking, &c. ; 
all doing something. Those whom I ques- 
tioned had no idea what would become of 
them—they ‘low’d to foller de army,’ they 
supposed. 

** Not one of them wished to go back to 
their masters, if their could—said they wanted 
to work for themselves. ‘This idea is universal 
with them—they seem to understand that 
much. I could not see any yearning to go 
North—they prefer to stay here, if they can 
work for themselves. So many a negro man 
has expressed himself here within my hearing. 
The captain of the regiment who guards the 
negro corral, corroborated this statement, 
when made to him. I state these facts as I 
find them, leaving your readers to draw their 
own conclusions. 

‘These negroes work—they expect to 
work, I am satisfied. The prevalent idea that 
their notion of freedom is not to work does 
not hold good in this region. As teamsters 
and laborers, our army quartermasters give 
them full and good credit. Amid their depths 
of degradation and vice let us of the North 
be willing to do them honest justice, when 
due, and in full measure.” 





THE NEGRO IN ILLINOIS. 
A correspondent of the New York Times, 
in touching upon election matters, says :— 
‘The ‘inevitable negro’ was made to do 
duty in a double capacity. The colorphobia 
of all the West is intense. You can have no 
idea of the strength and-meanness of the prej- 


ludice against the unfortunate negro in two- 


thirds of this State. -The vote on the new 


Constitution, last June, was significant upon 


this point. It s@ happened that about two 
thousand\contrabands were sent into this 
State a shact time ago by General Grant; 
and, although eight-tenths of them were taken 
up as laborers in Egypt, the opposition press 


|and orators set up such a howl as»would lead 


one to believe that all Africa was to be thrown 


(upon us at once. Not congeént, as heretofore, 
with the political phase of the question, upon 


which they have harped for years, with all the 
assiduity of Beecher’s dog at the squirrel- 
hole, they have been endeavoring to make la- 
borers believe that the ‘A bolitionists’—another 
squirrel-hole—were about to deluge the land 
with colored labor, so as to drive the white 
workinen out, or compel them to work for low 
wages, and this at atime when men are scarce, 
crops are perishing for the want of them, and 


‘the price of labor is a hundred per cent. higher 


than it was a year ago. ‘The hue and cry has 
not been without its effect.” 


ee - 


A Bit or Secret Historr.—It -has tran- 
spired that the rebel Gencral Albert Sydney John- 
son, killed at Shiloh, concerted a nice plan to pos- 
sess the secessionists of California at the beginning 
of the rebellion. He was in command at San 
Francisco. At @ given time the secessionists 
were to take the forts with his connivance, and 
seize 60,000 stand of arins - hipped there by Floyd 
for the very purpose. San Francisco at their 
mercy, must have succumbed, and the rebels 
would thus have had a port in which to fit out 
privateers, and would likewise have obtained con- 
trol of the vast treasures of the State. The fact 
was either su spect’ d or known at Washington. 


|—Brig. Gen. E. V. Sumner was appointed to 
ithe command in California, and was privily put 
|on board ship at sea, arriving at San 


Francisco 
without previous intimation ot his coming. He 
walked, incognito, to the office of Johnson, in- 
formed him that he was his successor, showed him 


‘his papers. and demanded immediate possession. 
The astonished rebel had no alternative burt 0, 
a 


comply. In half an hour afier all the guns of the 
forts were run outon the land side aud heavily 
shotted. The same evening the 60,000 stand of 
arms at Benecia were secured. This brilliant, 
but quiet, coup d’etat saved the El Dorado State. 
—Busfalo Commercial Advertiser. 
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| [grWhy is the letter / in the word military | 
like the nose? Because it stands between two 
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